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By Olaus J. Murie 


WONDER DOG 


Drawings and photographs 
by the author 


Is a wild animal bad because it kills to live? One of our great 


American naturalists gives his testimony in the coyote’s defense. 


NYONE who has traveled and 

camped in the back country, who 
has ridden the western mountain trails, 
lived close to the sage and the cactus, 
and learned to love the desert, will 
understand what inspired Seton when 
he wrote: 

“O Wonder Dog of the West! O 
Song-Dog of the Dawning! more than 
any other creature the symbol of the 
medicine-making West! How I wish I 
could do justice to your spirit, to your 
meaning, to your way of life! If I could 
only voice the fierce, sad joy that you 
engender in me.” 

One evening I was approaching camp 
on upper Whetstone Creek. The sun 
had long disappeared behind Bobcat 
Ridge; the long shadows had melted in- 
to soft dusk that precedes the mystery 
of night. I came into the familiar 
meadow. There was the welcome gleam 
of the campfire at the edge of the woods 


on the far side. As was my custom, | 
voiced a short yodeling coyote call to 
let my family know 1 was coming. 

Immediately the open mountainside 
burst into song, as a responsive ‘Song 
Dog” answered with a full-voiced, lusty 
“Yeh-yeh, yeh-yeh-yeh-wo-wo-wo-wo-wo- 
w00-00-0000000 . . , ” repeated over and 
over again. It filled the mountain valley 
for a time, then trailed off into fading 
echoes. 

“If I could only voice the fierce, sad 
joy that you engender in me.” Crafty 
and elusive as we know him, yet he will 
respond impulsively to the clumsy yodel- 
ing of his arch-enemy, man! I could not 
see the animal over there on the slope. 
It was only a voice, but I was elated 
with this hint of intimacy with a wild 
creature. 

Another time, in Arizona, we were 
camped out under the stars amid the 
towering saguaros, the palo verde and 
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creosote bush. The mildly stimulating 
night air of the desert was a tonic for 
deep, restful sleep, and we were soon 
oblivious of cactus silhouettes and the 
starlit sky. At the approach of dawn 
we became dimly aware of distant ring- 
ing voices. We fumbled with conscious- 
ness momentarily until we became awake 
and recognized the ululations of coyotes. 
And what a place to hear them! 

How can one speak adequately of 
this legendary little wolf except in terms 
of poetry? The coyote has woven him- 
self into the folklore of the original 
Americans of the West. They recognized 
in him an important fellow-being, one 
that shared with them the dangers, pit- 
falls, and joys, the struggles and satis- 
factions of primitive life. 
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The Indians are gone from the West 
as a free people. A new culture has 
swept over the land. A culture of 
crowded millions, intent on exploita- 
tion; in part, a synthetic culture that 
recognizes little kinship with nature. 
It was inevitable that such a culture— 
a driving thoughtless force, impatient 
of details and the subtle workings of 
natural laws—would spend little time 
trying to understand the needs and 
destinies of our wild fellow creatures. It 
was inevitable that as human _ hordes 
progressed across the land, wild crea- 
tures would get in their way. Perhaps 
more than any of them, the coyote has 
suffered persecution, and death, and 
defamation of character. “Coward,” “‘yel- 
low,” “sneaking thief,” “murderer,” men 


have hissed at him. He has been called 
our greatest predator, a “fur-bearing 
bum.” 

One can understand the wrath of the 
man who has suffered serious economic 
losses from marauding coyotes. But do 
we seriously wish to characterize a wild 
animal as a murderer? Is one a murderer 
who kills to eat? Is one a murderer who 
kills for sport? If so, then we are all 
murderers. I have seen the record in 
the snow where a coyote had played 
with a mouse, finally leaving the little 
body there, uneaten, because he was 
full. Killing for the fun of it, the brute! 
But surely we humans can appreciate 
that. We call it sport, and linger thrill- 
ingly over the playing of a trout on 
slender line. Truly this makes us all the 
more kin to our fur-clad brothers. 

Indictment of the little wolf is by no 
means unanimous. There are men with 
an appreciation of beauty, who experi- 
ence sympathetic understanding and 
pleasure in associating with animals and 


mountains and weather and deserts, men 
who seek a return to the associations of 
primitive man but with a better under- 
standing of the life around them. 

I have heard sheep owners speak of 
the coyote with some admiration, I have 
heard cattlemen say they “like to have 
them around.” I have talked with nu- 
merous hunters who like to hear their 
music in the hills. I have seen people 
thrill to a glimpse of this gray-furred 
legendary animal loping across the sage- 
brush in Yellowstone National Park. 

One wintry day a bus load of us were 
traveling along the highway in eastern 
Wyoming. A few yards away in the sage 
a coyote stood, looking at us as we 
passed. The passengers quickened to this 
view of a notorious character of the 
sheep country; their attitude was any- 
thing but hostile. 

During a discussion in Jackson Hole, 
a group of men pointed out that the 
coyote did a lot of good. An outdoor 
writer, who was present, burst out im- 
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patiently, “Damn it, he’s interesting!” 
That was enough for him. 

What is the “way of life” of this 
animal? We have spent many years 
trying to understand it. The coyote is 
of the dog tribe, a meat-eater like other 
carnivores. Watch him stalking mice in 
a mountain meadow. Alert to every 
little stirring in the grass, he moves 
about for a sign of prey. He has devel- 
oped a technique for catching small 
game that is hereditary. The crouch and 
pounce come instinctively. Two half- 
grown pups that we had raised on a 
bottle from the time they were blind, 
squirming infants, displayed this instinct 
by pouncing on imaginary mice, in our 
living room. 

The coyote’s usual prey is the meadow 
vole, the field mouse, the Microtus of 
science. This chunky little mouse is 
distributed in numerous species and sub- 
species throughout North America. In 


the wet meadows, the high mountain 
mesas of the West, the tundra, the 
coastal beaches of the Arctic—whereve1 
the proper food and cover is found— 
there is found the vole. And the coyote 
has learned where to look for it. 

The vole is the daily fare of many 
flesh-eating birds and mammals, one of 
the “key species” in the terminology of 
the ecologist. The key species must have 
high reproductive powers to furnish 
daily food for so many animals, Even 
in the sagebrush deserts of the South- 
west, the meadow vole has established 
itself in the grassy borders of seeps and 
water holes. The coyote regularly finds 
it there and makes it part of his diet. 

In a study in Yellowstone National 
Park,* it was found that in a collection 
of over 5,000 coyote droppings, the 
meadow vole led the list of all other 


*“Ecology of the Coyote in the Yellowstone,” by 
Adolph Murie. 


THIS TAME COYOTE RUNS FREE LIKE A DOG 
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food items with 3,044 individuals, rep- 
resenting nearly 34 per cent of its diet. 
In a similar study in Jackson Hole, field 
mice led the list and formed more than 


migration of coyotes. The little wolf has 
learned that wherever big game animals 
winter there will be some casualties and 
they want to be there to take advantage 


TWO YOUNG COYOTES AND THEIR GIRL KEEPER 


20 per cent of the food items. The next 
prey animal favored by coyotes in these 
studies was the pocket gopher. Nearly 
2,000 pocket gophers in the Yellowstone 
studies represented more than 21 per 
cent of the coyote’s diet. 

In many parts of the country, rabbits 
rank first as a preferred coyote food. 
It may be the snowshoe rabbit of the 
North woods, the cottontail of the East, 
or jackrabbit of the desert. But wherever 
rabbits or hares are found, whatever 
the species or variety, it is another “key 
species” in carnivore economy. Ground 
squirrels, marmots of the mountains, 
and a whole array of rodents contribute 
to coyote diet. Where they are avail- 
able, even grasshoppers and Mormon 
crickets are eaten consistently by coyo- 
tes; also pine nuts and juniper berries. 

Carrion is so important in winter 
that it influences the habits and local 


of them. When hunters take the field 
there will be offal, and a certain num- 
ber of crippled animals. These are grist 
for his digestive mill. 

Some will interpose here: “Very well. 
But you can’t tell me that the coyote 
won't kill deer, mountain sheep, and 
antelope.” 

I shall not deny it. The coyote does 
kill those animals. A friend recently 
watched a coyote attack a mountain 
sheep, another saw one chasing a lamb. 
Some people have seen them chasing 
deer. I have found antelope fawns killed 
by coyotes. Certainly, we can list a num- 
ber of such instances. But it is not as 
simple as all that. There is much more 
to the story. 

Young deer have been killed by coyo- 
tes after a short chase downhill in the 
snow. I should like to refer to page 78 
of Adolph Murie’s “Ecology of the 
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Coyote in the Yellowstone.” Tracks in 
the snow revealed that a young deer 
would sometimes leave the band and 
run downhill to a spot where coyotes 
killed and fed on it. The author found 
such a band and pursued it as fast as 
possible. He saw a fawn leave the others, 
fall twice, and finally go down for good 
after a downhill run. 

The author comments: “I wondered 
if I had staged a hunt similar in many 
details to a coyote hunt. Possibly the 
coyote harrasses a band of deer on the 
chance of finding a weak animal. The 
herd moves up the hill and the weak 
fawns are left behind. Lacking strength 
to run up hill the fawn runs down the 
slope. This may explain why most chases 
are downhill. The fawn, when killed 
by coyotes, may at times be lying utterly 
exhausted. This is speculative, of course, 
but scems permissible because of the 
similarity between my observation of 
tracks of fawns presumably killed by 
coyotes and my own ‘hunt’.” 

One winter in Jackson Hole, travelers 
began to see dead deer, which had been 
eaten by coyotes, beside the highway. 
Sentiment against the coyote grew in 
the community, and there were mutter- 
ings that “something should be done 
about it.” Then still more dead deer 
appeared, many of them untouched, 
and it became evident even to the gen- 
eral public that large numbers of deer 
were dying from malnutrition. 

The evidence seems to be pretty 
strong against predators where antelope 
are concerned. Some places where coyote 
control was severe, antelope popula- 
tions increased as if in direct response 
to predator control. In Nevada I have 
found freshly killed fawns, yet even 
here the entire picture of their preda- 
tion on antelopes is not clear. In Yellow- 
stone National Park counts of antelope, 
from the year 1934 to 1938, showed an 
increase of from 321 to nearly 800. An- 
telope increased, even in the presence 
of one of the heaviest coyote popula- 
tions in our country. Recently the state 
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of Montana has been transplanting an- 
telopes from the Yellowstone to othe: 
parts of the state. The antelope winter 
range had deteriorated badly. 

Contrary to general belief, birds are 
a minor part of coyote diet, though 
locally the situation may be different. 

Space here does not permit detailed 
summation of coyote food habits. A con- 
siderable mass of data has been written. 
However, the ecological significance of 
coyote food habits to other animals has 
not been sufficiently studied. 

One thing can be stated positively. 
The bad effects of coyote predation on 
wildlife populations has been greatly 
exaggerated by those who would wish 
to exterminate this little wolf. It has 
been shown repeatedly that deer popula- 
tions reach a high point, then decline 
whether coyotes are present or absent. 
In one important test case the coyote 
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was exonerated from blame for moun- 
tain sheep losses. We know that the 
really important factors for big game 
are food supply, winter range, diseases, 
and _ parasites. 

When the public, certain groups of 
sportsmen, and those sincerely concerned 
with the future of our wildlife, will 
accept the findings of science and co- 
operate, we may hope for the future of 
our wildlife and outdoor recreation. 

It would be unreasonable to argue 
against the control at times of certain 
carnivores. This is especially true when 
a game population has been reduced to 
abnormally low numbers by disease, 
starvation, or other ecological forces, 
when a new transplant is undertaken 
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into territory in which the game animals 
have previously disappeared, or in cer- 
tain other situations. 

This principle is recognized and fairly 
stated by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson in his 
book “Wildlife Conservation.” He says, 
“.. .. When the herbivorous popula- 
tion is high and predators are in normal 
numbers, predator-pressure is obscured, 
and, to say the least, its measurement 
is difficult. Under such conditions pre- 
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dation may well become a_ negligible 
factor, and the predators, even though 
preying to a normal extent on deer or 
antelope, may still be utilizing animals 
that are surplus to the existence or even 
the welfare of the herd.” 

We know there are times when coyotes 
become a nuisance, and obviously need 
to be restrained by one means or an- 
other. When he becomes fond of do- 
mestic sheep, those of us who wish him 
well and find in him something that 
belongs to the out-of-doors would like 
to tip him off. We would like to add to 
Seton’s inspired tribute a warning: 

“For crying out loud, O Wonder 
Dog! Get some common sense into that 
clever head of yours. Don’t you know 
that by meddling with man’s domestic 
animals you are spelling your own 
doom? A man may kill his own neigh- 
bor for an offense like that. Don’t blame 
the sheep man for the curses he heaps 
on your head when you persist in taking 
his lambs. We know that a lamb is just 
another animal to you, just something 


good to eat. But not for you, Coyote. 
Lamb is for man’s table. If only we 
could make you understand that.” 

But the coyote does not understand. 
If we want to have him out there in the 
sagebrush and listen to his song, we 
must do his reasoning for him. We 
must recognize our own human relations 
based on democracy. We must recognize 
the different needs, tastes, and aspira- 
tions of each of us. We must use our 
ingenuity to provide means of protect- 
ing the economic endeavors of those 
who raise sheep and cattle. Shooters and 
non-shooters own wildlife jointly. Each 
should be consulted in planning and 
management of the out-of-doors with all 
its varied wildlife. The shooter should 
have the right to lavish his affection on 
game alone if he chooses. The non- 
shooter should have the same right to 
choose his favorites, or to enjoy all 
animals. Certainly National Parks, 
of all places, dedicated as they are 
to all the people, should be a haven 
not only for persecuted wildlife, 
but for non-shooting outdoorsmen 
as well. Let us remember that the non- 
shooters will be joined by a host of 
sportsmen who habitually take home 
with their game a memory of evergreen 
forest, mountain meadows, the expanse 
of plains, sunsets, and inspiring associa- 
tion with a host of wild creatures toward 
which they had no inclination to level 
their guns. I have met many such men. 

Some time in the future man may 
survive and succeed in his present efforts 
to rescue civilization. If so, when dis- 
cord and disputations have subsided 
enough for him to enjoy himself, when 
his perceptions have grown to a fuller 
appreciation of the beauty of the earth 
and the lure of back country, when he 
has allowed generosity to play an im- 
portant role in his life, when man will 
have matured enough to choose sensible 
and joyous fiving, will there still be 
wild country left? Will the “wonder 
dog” be there to help complete the 
symphony of the wild? 
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HEN West Indian storms sweep up 

the Atlantic coast, leveling all 
before them, rational folk tremble and 
question God’s wisdom. The birdoma- 
niac, awed by such celestial violence, but 
oblivious to its wantonness, scarcely 
thinks of the destruction of property or 
the loss of life; keyed up, he wonders 
what rare sea birds the winds will bring. 
Nothing can keep him from hurrying to 
the shore — before the vortex has passed, 
if he can. 

Most of the records of tropical sea birds 
in the northern United States can be tied 
up with hurricanes. A storm in Septem- 
ber, 1876, struck the West Indies with 
all its fury. On many of the islands people 
were washed into the sea or were buried 
beneath the houses where they lived. 
Forty-five ships were battered to kindling 
in Puerto Rico and the American steamer 
Liberty was lost somewhere between 
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Havana and New York. This storm which 
caused so much human misery left in its 
wake sooty terns in New England, a tropic 
bird in New York and a man-o’-war bird 
in Nova Scotia. All these had been picked 
up somewhere in the Caribbean, and car- 
ried along for 2000 miles or more before 
they were set down in an unfamiliar 
landscape. 

In August, 1893, a storm passed over 
mountainous Haiti and Dominica, wip- 
ing out fields of bananas and sugar cane, 
laying low the coconut palms and scat- 
tering like chaff the boats that rode at 
anchor. During its passage it picked from 
the sea a number of black-capped petrels, 
a species so rare that for a while it was 
thought to be extinct, and dropped them 
exhausted or dying in Virginia, New 
York, Massachusetts and Vermont. Five 
years later, after an October hurricane 
that swept inland to the Mississippi, two 
more of these petrels, which suggest 
greater shearwaters, were captured in 
Kentucky and Ohio. 

The sooty tern, the “sea swallow” with 
the black back and white breast, seems 
to be the most frequent of these oceanic 
waifs. The natives of some of the Lesser 
Antilles call them “hurricane birds” be- 
cause swarms of them often appear out 
of a seemingly birdless sea just before a 
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blow. Ober tells of this in his Camps in 
the Caribbees, written in 1880: 
1 o| “Immediately preceding the hurricanes 
there arrive off the Caribbean coast (of 
Dominica) vast numbers of birds called 
from their cries Twa-oo. They are said 
to be the harbingers of hurricanes and 
they appear only during the calms imme- 


h diately before a storm. They cover the 
. water in large flocks and come in from 
' the desolate sandy beaches where they 
d breed. They are the sooty tern (Sterna 
d fuliginosa). When I arrived in Dominica 
a the sea was black with them, but on the 
0 morning after the storm they had disap- 
. peared to a bird, as completely as though 
blown into another sphere.” 
of In the third week of September in 
4 1933, the north Atlantic shores were pep- 
me pered with sooties just after a wild storm 
. had ravaged the coast. Two days later I 
. picked up a beautiful specimen lying 
. dead among the drift on the marsh grass 
5» on Staten Island, New York. The nearest 
- place of origin of this bird would be the 
. Bahamas or the Dry Tortugas -off Key 
" West. The following January, while 
° searching for winter sea birds along the 
. bluffs at Montauk Point on the eastern 
” tip of Long Island, I spied a bleached 
. skeleton, half buried in the sand. Pulling 
“ it out, I saw by its long black bill it be- 
longed to a sooty tern, undoubtedly 
h another casualty of this same storm. 
- During September of 1945, when I was 
7 stationed at the air base at Orlando, Flor- 


ida, the storm warnings went up. All 


planes were sent scurrying to safer air- 
fields to the north. We battened down the 
barracks, ate K rations and waited in- 
doors. For hours the driving drizzle 
sounded on the roof while the howling 
wind slowly increased its tempo. When 
the storm reached the peak of its fury, 
limbs of pine trees, roofing paper, 
shingles and boards hurtled through 
the air, but the buildings held fast. The 
following day we drove to Cape Cana- 
veral on the east coast and there, on 
the lighthouse keeper’s well-kept lawn 
we picked up two dead birds. One was 
a sooty tern and the other, slightly 
smaller and paler, with a light nape 
was a bridled tern, the fifth record 
for Florida. The keeper of the light said 
that there had been several others on the 
lawn in the morning before the cats got 
them. During the night, he told us, when 


The brown booby is a 
West Indian bird that 
has been carried to 
Long Island and Cape 
Cod by hurricanes. 
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the gales were still raging, clouds of soot- 
ies, or “wide-awakes,” fluttered before the 
huge lenses. It must have been an eery 
sight. Once the storm is spent the birds 
seem to disappear into the void, as if they 
were the souls of lost sailors; and 
although we stood on the dunes and 
searched the disturbed sea till our eyes 
smarted, we did not see a sooty or a 
noddy, or anything out of the usual run. 

According to my encyclopedia, the 
word hurricane comes from hurakan of 
the Arawak speaking Indians of the West 
Indies. It is used by mariners to denote 
a wind force of more than seventy-five 
miles per hour, which Admiral Francis 
Beaufort described as “that which no 
canvas could withstand.” 

The majority of hurricanes in the At- 
lantic originate in late August, September 
or early October, between ten and twenty 
degrees north of the equator, out toward 
the Cape Verdes, far to the east of the 
Caribbean. As if the gods conspired to stir 
the oppressively hot and humid doldrums 
into action, winds and squalls start con- 
verging on the overhcated patch of ocean 
until a revolving tropical storm is born. 
Moving westward and gaining force, it 
skirts that fabulous waste of drifting sea- 
weed, the Sargasso Sea, which is an anti- 
cyclone (high pressure) area. To avoid 
this region of opposing air currents the 
cyclonic storms must pass through the 
West Indies before swinging violently 
northward and then northeastward to 
final dissipation. Anywhere from two hur- 
ricanes to a dozen or more are reported 
each year. Not all of them reach the 
United States; but when they do, they 
usually skirt the coast. A few even pass 
inland before turning out to sea. 

The system of one of these storms is 
like a whirlpool, sucking the winds into 
its vortex in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion. These winds come from a long 
distance and attain a speed sometimes 
éxceeding 100 miles per hour. On the 
bosom of these violent gales, which pour 
into the storm center from all points of 
the compass, birds are borne like swim- 
mers in a strong current. It is not un- 
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usual then, after a hurricane, to find 
birds not only of southern origin, but also 
from the Northeast or the West. After 
one such September storm had passed 
over Long Island, I saw on the same mud 
flat, many scores of skimmers and For- 
ster’s terns from the South; golden plov- 
ers that normally by-pass Long Island to 
the east, out at sea; and, most remarkable 
of all, an avocet from the West. 

At the center of a cyclonic storm is a 
dead spot, from five to twenty-five miles 
across, where the winds are lulled. This 
calm area, or “eye,” travels along at a 
relatively slow pace at first, perhaps not 
more than fifteen miles per hour, but as 
it moves northward it gains speed, travel- 
ing as much as thirty miles per hour or 
more. As the whirlpool grows wider, it 
loses its destructive potency. Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, the famous student of 
oceanic bird life, believes that many birds 
actually travel within this “eye.” Once 
caught inside the swirl of the storm, he 
says, “they might be carried along with- 
out becoming panicky, without expe- 
riencing any sense of difficulty, feeding 
normally, and tending always to turn 
inward toward the calm of the slow-mov- 
ing center when they had flown far 
enough in one direction to come into 
heavily wind-whipped waters. Only when 
the vortex comes into close proximity 
with the land, as I conceive the situation, 
would birds thus held in unconscious 
durance begin to fight the gales, perhaps 
to be carried into the higher altitudes of 
the atmosphere and to be buffeted as 
helpless waifs for long distances overland 
before being cast out centrifugally, subse- 
quently to fall exhausted. It is only 
through some such process as this that I 
can comprehend the transportation of 
black-capped petrels from points east of 
the Caribbean to the Mississippi Valley, 
or of Madeira and South Trinidad petrels 
from the central or eastern north equa- 
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Sooty tern—“The Hurricane Bird” 


torial Atlantic to Ottawa and Ithaca, 
respectively.” 

There are actual records of the pres- 
ence of birds in the center of hurricanes. 
Ships entering the windless eye have 
found the air filled with the fluttering 
wings of sea-fowl, and the decks and 
rigging were sought by hundreds of 
small land birds. 

One of the most destructive hurricanes 
on record (in the United States, at least) 
struck New England on September 21, 
1938. It started as any other ordinary 
hurricane, but before it reached Florida 
where everyone awaited it, tense and 
expectant, it veered and raced to the 
north. Instead of growing weaker as it 
went along, its winds became more vio- 
lent. The storm found itself hemmed in 
by two high pressure areas, one to the 
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west on land, and another to the east at 
sea. Between lay a passageway across New 
England, a low pressure corridor of light 
air. Forced into this path of least resist- 
ance, the hurricane hit the eastern end of 
Long Island with a huge wave that swept 
great stone mansions off the dunes. Water 
rose fifteen or twenty feet and many 
people drifted for hours on rafts that 
had been the roofs of their homes. 
Spinning overland, it tore across Long 
Island, sending the century-old elms in 
East Hampton and Bridgehampton crash- 
ing across the highways. Seven hundred 
summer homes at Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island, were washed away. In Providence, 
the crest of the tidal wave swept into the 
downtown business section and drowned 
a man in front of the City Hall. Fantastic 
as it sounds, passengers were reported 


drowned in a train stalled on the tracks 
between Boston and New York. 

The sea storm became a land storm, a 
sort of super-cyclone. Church steeples 
were snapped off in little towns in the 
Connecticut Valley, and forests of white 
pine were laid down like matchsticks on 
New England hillsides. Even the ane- 
mometers by which men measure the 
wind blew away, but the one on Mount 
Washington held fast. It recorded a 
velocity of 183 miles per hour! On the 
next day, the 22nd of September, the 
equatorial storm roared into Canada, 
weakened, and slowly passed away. 

Although there had been very little 
official warning, there was no doubt, as 
it approached, but this was not an ordi- 
nary storm. Our barometer at the Audu- 
bon office in New York went into a nose 
dive. I had never seen a barometer show 
such a sharp drop. Then came a frantic 
phone call from Mrs. Robert Allen out on 
Long Island. ““The water,” she told her 
husband “is up to the top of the steps, 
and if you are coming home tonight you 
will have to swim.” 

It was hard to keep my mind on my 
work the next morning. What birds 
would there be on Long Island? If rare 
birds had been brought by lesser storms, 
what would this one bring? A friend 
dropped by to tell me he had gone out 
on the marshes at sunset, when the gales 
from the south were still blowing strong 
into the retreating storm center. Clapper 
rails, flooded out of the salt meadows, 
were crushed by cars on the highway. On 
a mud flat he had seen several suspicious- 
looking terns. From his description they 
sounded like sooties. That settled it. 
Perhaps there might even be tropic birds 
and boobies around, I thought. Grabbing 
my coat and binoculars, I quit the office 
for the day. 

We cruised beach after beach within 
thirty miles of New York, but saw even 
fewer birds than usual. Only a few gulls 
were around, and the small shorebirds 
were completely dispersed by the storm. 
We did catch sight of a small dark sea 
bird that scaled by beyond the surf, but 


Blue-faced boobies live in the hurricane belt 
and could be blown to our northern shores 
although there is no record so far. These 
birds were photographed in the Dry Tortugas. 
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it was lost among the waves before we 
could determine what it was. The brief 
glimpse suggested an Audubon’s shear- 
water, a resident of the Bahamas. Aside 
from that one unsatisfactory observation 
we saw nothing exciting. Where were the 
fancy birds we should have seen? Other 
members of the Linnaean Society scoured 
Long Island and asked the same question. 

Not until a week or two later did we 
know the answer. Yellow-billed tropic 
birds, the “long-tails” which nest in the 
coral caves of the Bermudas, were borne 
across Long Island, up the Connecticut 
Valley, through western Massachusetts 
and were dropped like spent meteors at 
three places in Vermont. How many of 
these streamlined wanderers came to 
earth but were never found, no one will 
know. Cory’s shearwaters and greater 
shearwaters, gull-like travelers of the 
ocean spaces, which never of their own 
volition leave salt water, were found in- 
land in Massachusetts and in Vermont, 
hundreds of miles from their element. 
Leach’s petrel, the dark swallowlike storm 
petrel with the white rump patch and the 
notched tail, were scattered through the 
heart of New England, and its small 
square-tailed cousin, the Wilson’s petrel, 
the one that follows boats at sea, was 
recorded on Lake Ontario, Lake Cham- 
plain and on the St. Lawrence River. 

The birds had, if we accept Dr. Mur- 
phy’s explanation, followed the tranquil 
eye of the storm until it reached Long 
Island. As land approached, they strug- 
gled offshore to keep over the water, the 
element on which they were most at 
home. Encountering the revolving winds 
again, they fought to leeward until they 
were carried up and up into the mad 
swirl. Once trapped there was no escape 
until they were thrown out, exhausted 
or dying, hundreds of miles from their 
familiar environment. 

What do these storms do to the lives of 
birds? Some of the sea birds die, we know, 
particularly when the hurricane elects to 
travel overland. But in most storms that 
dissipate themselves over the ocean, the 
birds ride out the tempest and make for 
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home waters posthaste. No birds have a 
keener homing ability than the pelagic 
birds; the unleashed winds are a routine 
part of their lives. 

But the myriads of small migrating 
land birds that are trapped within the 
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windless eye probably never see land 
again if the storm dies far out over the 
Atlantic. I have wondered what the effect 
would be on the few Kirtland’s warblers 
of this world if they were intercepted by 
an October hurricane while making the 
flight to their winter home in the Ba- 
hamas. 

We do know that the dwindling popu- 
lation of the great white heron was cut 
way down by the Labor Day hurricane, in 
1935. During this storm which took so 
many lives, fifteen feet of water swept 
across the Matecumbe Keys. One of the 
Audubon wardens told me two years later 
that in a day’s cruise he could show me 
a score of human skeletons lodged among 


the mangroves. A month after the storm, 
when Alexander Sprunt flew over nine- 
tenths of the range of this largest of all 
American herons, he saw only 146 birds, 
and in the center of the swath cut by the 
wind and waves, where everything looked 
as though flattened by a steam roller, not 
a bird could be found. 

George Sutton had the presence of 
mind, during a violent October hurri- 
cane in Florida, to watch the small birds 
in order to see how they fared. The 
battering winds reached seventy-eight 
miles per hour, with gusts up to 108 miles 
per hour. The blue jays seemed to enjoy 
it all, but a mockingbird squatted behind 
one of the solid supports of a low porch. 
A shrike, dispossessed from a clump of 
Spanish moss in an oak tree when the 
trunk snapped, scrambled to the lee of 
an outhouse. Palm warblers hid under 
porches, under ventilators and among 


Hurricanes have carried man-o’-war 
birds to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 


the grasses. A flicker hurtled out of a 
falling pine, bounced on the ground, 
and dazedly flew to the trunk of a sturdier 
tree. All the birds seemed to survive, for 
in the afternoon, with the storm’s passing, 
the cardinals, ground doves, red-bellied 
woodpeckers and the rest came forth 
from their hiding places unharmed. 
The real effect of a hurricane on land 


' birds is an indirect one, one that might 


not be felt until the following year or 
even several years later. When the hurri- 
cane of October 17-18, 1944, blasted the 
west coast of Florida, it blew down eight- 
een of Broley’s eagle trees, threw many 
nests to the ground and damaged all the 
others. Although the birds rebuilt all 
but one, they laid no eggs that season 
in twenty-four of them. In twenty-one 
others the eggs did not hatch, for some 
unknown reason. Thus, forty-five nests 
out of 115 were failures in 1945, because 
of that one storm, which Broley believes 
set up a chain of reactions that upset 
the eagle’s pattern of life. 

It would be trite to moralize about 
“an ill wind,” but the great New Eng- 
land hurricane of 1938, which brought 
death to so many sea birds, made survival 
easier for the small birds that live on 
land, as the next several years proved. 
The ravaged woodlands were opened 
up; there were more clearings on New 
England mountainsides for olive-sided 
flycatchers and white-throated sparrows; 
more piles of brush for winter wrens to 
hide in; more decaying timber for wood- 
peckers to forage among. Wendell Smith, 
Vermont’s most outstanding amateur 
ornithologist, had made a breeding cen- 
sus of a fifty-acre tract of pine-hemlock 
forest near his home. In 1936 he found 
seventy-five pairs of birds representing 
thirty-two species. That was before the 
great storm tore through and littered 
the ground with the fallen conifers. The 
summer after the blowdown there were 
not fewer birds but more, and each year 
for nine years the number kept climbing 
until in 1947 there were 187 pairs of 
birds, representing forty-six species—an 
increase in density of 150 per cent! 


Homer pulls Eugene Williams’ hair while James 
England, Eva Lou Lemley, Betty Lou McDonald 
(above), and David Cauble enjoy the fun. 
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UR dooryard sanctuary, Wing Haven*, awakened 

under cold, threatening skies one day last 
April. We looked out over the garden, half expect- 
ing something to happen for it seemed just the kind 
of day for an unusual event. We saw a purpie 
grackle pecking at some moving object in the grass 
a few feet from the pool. Knowing that his activities 
were not always above reproach, we raced down 
to find him pecking at our large old bullfrog 
which had a firm grip on a young grackle only 
a week out of the nest. The frog managed to drag 
the baby into the pool, which is quite large. We 
ran for the long-handled fish net and, after much 
maneuvering, both frog and grackle were caught. 
We separated the two by main force, and laid the 
young grackle on the grass, apparently breathing 
his last breath. 

Then we noticed that the youngster was shiver- 
ing, so we wrapped him in a towel and placed 
him on a heating pad in a wastebasket. When he 
began to revive, we fed him bits of scrambled 
egg. All day he was force-fed a diet of egg, worms, 
and peanut butter. By night it appeared that he 
would live and be none the worse for wear. 

Now a thoroughly wet baby grackle, even when 
friendly, talkative, and interesting, is an unprepos- 
sessing object, so we gave him the logical nick- 
name of “Homely.” We called Miss Laura Owens, 
whose sixth grade pupils at Berryhill School here 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, were studying birds. 
Would she like to take over the rearing of our 
bird as a class project? She was delighted with the 
prospect, so we took him to her with no misgivings 
for she has attended the Audubon Nature Camp in 
Maine and her work among children is outstanding. 
The sixth graders fell in love with the waif on 
sight and changed his name to Homer. 

A screen-wire house was provided for him at the 
front of the room. There he ate, slept, and rested. 
Homer had the run or “flight” of the room, and 
branches to sit on. However, a blonde or brunette 
head as a perch seemed more to his liking, and it 
presented the added attraction of a shock of hair 
at which to tug. 

Lessons were never hard or boring for Hiomer 
Having the usual grackle intelligence, he flew 
through his lessons with the greatest of ease. Both 
he and the children enjoyed school days and learned 
together with an enviable comradeship which few 
(either grackles or children) ever experience. On 
one occasion, his class, part of which is a Junior 
Audubon Club, came to Wing Haven to see the 
pool where he had been dunked by the frog. Homer 
spent each weekend with a different classmate, and 
returned to the schoolroom on Monday mornings 
refreshed and eager for the day’s work. 


* Audubon Magazine, July-August 1945 


Nancy Lee Wilson shares 
scrambled egg with Homer. 
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One morning, by special invitation, we visited 
Homer and his schoolroom friends. The school was 
having its Chapel period and Homer's class put on 
an original play for the assembly of pupils. When 
announcing the cast, one of the boys explained 
that “the part of Homer will be played by himself.” 
A boy came on the stage, which was set like a living 
room, and sat on the couch to read. The doorbell 
rang and some of the neighborhood children entered. 
Che boy told the visitors about Homer, how a frog 
had caught him when he was a baby and dragged 
him into the pool at Wing Haven; how he was 
rescued by the owner. The children had to see to 
believe, so the boy left the stage and returned with 
Homer, who talked and ate and showed off before 
his audience as though born behind footlights. 

\fter Chapel we went up to the classroom. We 
told the children a true story about “Tommy 
bluebird” Clarkson, another of our rescued birds. 
Homer sat on my arm, meanwhile, apparently intent 
on the story and also on stealing the show by his 
intics. He looked something like a boy unwashed 
hehind the ears. He had not had a bath since the 
frog gave him one. We found a shallow flower 
bowl and after much finger-dabbling and some 
coaxing on our part, Homer took a chance. He liked 
it so well that he bathed again and again until 
he looked as bedraggled as on our first memorable 
day together. His enthusiasm for this new accom- 
lishment was unbounded, and he topped off his 
erformance by taking bits of scrambled egg from 
\fiss Owens who held the small pieces of egg 


Homer has a heart-to-heart 
talk with Nancy Sheets. 


Miss Laura Owens of the Berryhill School, Charlotte, N. C., holds peanut butter jar while 
Homer sits on the hand of Nancy Lee Wilson and takes peanut butter from Nancy Sheets. 


between her teeth. One of the boys produced two 
earthworms which Homer also ate with relish. 
Homer was practically a full-grown bird, ready 
for release, when the school year came to a close. 
When the children received their report cards on 
that last happy day, Homer received his, also. He 
was valedictorian, and his card contained all A’s! 


Photographs by Tom Franklin 
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Grassy 


By George Miksch Sutton 


HE in-growing and out-dropping 

of a sparrow’s feathers have little 
direct bearing upon the problems of the 
human race. All the adult sparrows in 
the Western Hemisphere might undergo 
their postnuptial molt two months ahead 
of time or two months behind time 
and the chances are that the fact would 
not even be mentioned in the news- 
papers, that food prices would keep on 
going up, and that the housing short- 
age would continue. 

However true this statement may be, 
the ins and outs of sparrow plumage have 
interested me deeply for years. I have 
centered my attention upon a dozen well 
known American species, carrying on 
most of my work in southeastern Michi- 
gan, on a 1300-acre plot of ground known 
as the Edwin S. George Reserve. In this 
beautiful, sequestered place I have 
hunted sparrows’ nests from morning 
to night, day after day, week after week; 
watched parent sparrows feeding their 
callow broods; banded, weighed and 
measured sparrow fledglings; painted 
young sparrows from life; skinned young 
sparrows; preserved young sparrows in 
alcohol; reared young sparrows on Larry 
Camburn’s front porch. 

The Camburn house stood at the 
south entrance to the Reserve. The front 
porch was screened. This porch came in 


How the author became a kind 
of giant parent sparrow, feeding 
bis baby birds millions of grass- 
hoppers, while he studied their 


plumage changes 


Photographs of original drawings by the author by permission 
of Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


time to be known as the sparrow ranch 
and I as the sparrow rancher. | 

My study of fringillid plumages began 
because I could not comprehend certain 
phenomena. I could not, for example, 
see why the down of the newly-hatched 
rose-breasted grosbeak should be pure 
white, while that of the newly-hatched 
cardinal was mouse-gray. All my life I 
had supposed the rose-breast and cardinal 
to be closely related. The bird books 
said they were. My ornithologist friends 
seemed to think they were. Then why 
this striking difference in the color of the 
natal down? 

I reasoned that the hour-old cardinal 
and hour-old rose-breast ought to look 
alike. The two species were of the same 
size. Both had heavy, powerfully muscled 
jaws as adults. Cousins that they alleged 
to be, their manner of repeating, as indi- 
viduals, the development of the tribe 
grosbeak ought to be the same. They 
ought, in other words, to be practically 
indistinguishable when just out of the 
egg. But they weren’t. 

Were they, then, cousins after all? Pur- 
suing the matter further, I found that 
the cardinal’s first flight plumage (the 
plumage following the natal down) was 
completely molted during late summer 
and early fall, whereas part of the rose- 
breast’s first flight plumage was retained 
for months. How queer, how utterly 
unreasonable! Here was the cardinal, a 
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relatively non-migratory species which 
supposedly didn’t need much in the way 
of wings, getting itself an entirely new set 
of primaries and secondaries before win- 
ter; and here the poor rose-breast, prepar- 
ing for its initial flight to an unknown 
winter home in central or northern South 
America, had nothing but those first, 
faded, tattered quills in its wings! 

Not that I pitied the rose-breast. On 
the contrary, I admired it. I knew full 
well that it was a successful species, bio- 
logically speaking. That its customs, 
whatever they were, were the right ones. 
But I did wonder. 

Sparrows! The almost world-ranging 
family Fringillidae! Goldfinches, bull- 
finches, hawfinches, chaffinches, gros- 
beaks, buntings, siskins, linnets, twites, 
bramblings, crossbills, chewinks, long- 
spurs, redpolls, snowflakes, leucostictes: 
all sparrows in addition to the host of 
streaked, striped, dull-colored birds that 
often went by the vernacular names field 
birds or ground birds. The English spar- 
row, curiously enough, was not a spar- 
row at all, but a weaver-bird. The family 
Fringillidae was remarkably homogene- 
ous in being heavy-billed, the short, 
thick mandibles having evolved, it 
appeared, with seed-eating, seed-cracking 
food-habits. But sparrows were anything 
but homogeneous in color and color- 
pattern; anything but homogeneous in 
their manner of molting. 

Streaking of plumage was, I found, 
thought to be characteristic of sparrows, 
even as spotting of the breast was thought 
to be characteristic of thrushes. Yet there 
were sparrows, several of them, (the 
cardinal, for example) which never dur- 
ing the course of their entire lives wore 
a streaked plumage. 

Perhaps, thought I, some of these so- 
called sparrows are not so closely related 
to one another as ornithologists have 
thought them to be. Perhaps this white- 
ness of the rose-breasted grosbeak’s natal 
down represents an ancestral type wholly 
different from that of the cardinal. Per- 
haps the complete late summer molt of 
the cardinal indicates that that species 
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belongs on a twig by itself in the great 
Family Tree. 

Heaven forbid that I elaborate on my 
wonderings about sparrow plumage. I 
have set out to tell of my work from day 
to day. What I have said thus far merely 


Field Sparrow 


hints at the array of phenomena which 
started me on my career as a sparrow- 
rancher. 


WANTED, first of all, more facts. 

Establishing myself at the Reserve in 
early July of 1935, I located nests as rap- 
idly as possible, visiting them day after 
day. Soon I was learning, to the very 
hour, how long the eggs of certain species 
were incubated; at what age in the life 
of the nestling the natal down began to 
be pushed out by the incoming feathers; 
with less exactness at what age the young 
birds left their nests. My repeated visit- 
ing often proved to be a mistake. Brood 
after brood which I had under observa- 
tion was destroyed by predatory animals, 
some of which probably discovered the 
nests because I had blazed a trail through 
the weeds and grass. 

I banded nestful after nestful of young 
sparrows, keeping a record of all opera- 
tions on the chance that later in the 
season I might recapture certain individ- 
uals of known age. But I soon per- 
ceived that this procedure would not give 
me certain facts concerning the day-to- 
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day growth and molting of the first flight 
plumage. 

No, there could be nothing hit and 
miss about the study I wanted to make. 
I would have to take these young birds 
under my wing, so to speak: turn into a 
parent sparrow; rear the little things 
from their sixth or seventh day, so as 
to find out exactly what happened to 
the feather covering of their fragile, pink- 
skinned bodies. 

First of my brood was Grassy, a nine-or 
ten-day-old grasshopper sparrow captured 
July 12 in a hot, dry field. He had left 
the nest a day or so previously and could 
fly well, but by running fast I managed 
to follow him closely. When he came 


George M. Sutton (left) and Roger Tory Peterson (right) hunt determinedly for nests in 
field where Grassy was born. Edwin S. George Reserve. Photograph by Alfred E. Brandt. 
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to earth I frightened him into flight 
before he had a chance to hide. It was 
thus that I tired him out and captured 
him in my hand. 

That afternoon Grassy refused to eat. 
He was timid and fractious, dashing 
against the screen wire that covered the 
front of his box as if determined to break 
his neck. Whenever I appeared he grew 
silent. But when left alone he chirped 
loudly. I offered him the tenderest grass- 
hoppers I could find. He would have 
none of them. I managed to weigh and 
measure him in spite of his wriggling. His 
tail was about half an inch long. 

The following day he began to eat. 
Once it dawned on him that the ministra- 
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tions of the monster with the grasshop- 
pers made him feel better, he became 
less timorous. At length he took to beg- 
ging loudly for food whenever I went 
to the porch. Not that he became incau- 
tious. There was an air of discretion 
about him even when he took a hop in 
the direction of my hand. He ate about 
a thousand grasshoppers that day. Well, 
perhaps not a full thousand, but they 
seemed a thousand to me, whose job it 
was to catch them. 

Keeping Grassy supplied with grass- 
hoppers was now my principal task. He 
had to be fed every few moments through- 
out the daylight hours. There was no way 
of feeding him a great quantity at seven 
o'clock in the morning, another great 
quantity at noon. The temperature of 
his body was high. His heart beat fast, 
sending blood out to the tip of his bill, 
to the very base of his pink claws, to the 
swelling pin-feathers. The tiny furnace 
that kept him going had to be fueled 
repeatedly. Fueling meant grasshoppers 
—hundreds, literally hundreds. Not big, 
leather-winged, saw-legged adults; but 
dainty, succulent nymphs, the sort that 
lived along the borders of the alfalfa 
fields. 

Grassy did not become exactly tame. 
He was fearless enough. He accepted food 
with gusto and did not hesitate to alight 
upon the head, shoulder or knee of such 
as myself who fed him; but when it came 
to being picked up, or scratched on the 
head, or stroked on the back, he invari- 
ably grew slim, slipped mousewise to one 
side, or hid in his box or back of one 
of the potted plants. His plumage grew 
rapidly. I know because I measured his 
wing- and tail-feathers every day. 

On July 17 (Grassy had now been my 
charge for five days) I caught Vessie, a 
chubby, broad-faced vesper sparrow 
about two weeks old which I found at 
the side of a dusty road. His breast was 
heavily streaked with black, and the 
outer feathers of his tail were white. 

Like Grassy, Vessie refused to eat at 
first. But he was not timid. There was 
nothing scatter-brained about him. Not 
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once did he dash against the wire of his 
cage. If he tried to get out he crept 
along the screening, touching it gently 
with the tip of his bill. Most of the time 
he sat in a corner, his head pulled down 
into his shoulders, the long, soft feathers 
of his sides and breast sticking out com- 
fortably. 

Next day he ate. Since he was a largish 
bird, weighing several grams more than 
Grassy, he took winged grasshoppers that 
Grassy could not swallow. Too, he ate 
a mixture of hard-boiled yolk of egg and 
mashed potato. Through his enjoyment 
of this gay dish I hit upon mixing 
chopped grasshoppers with mashed pota- 
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One grasshopper sparrow 
One vesper sparrow 

Four Henslow’s sparrows 
Three field sparrows 

One song sparrow 
“Millions” of grasshoppers 


toes. I gazed upon the lumpy, pink paste 
with satisfaction, thinking that at last 
my major problem was solved. Alas, the 
birds did not thrive on it! I fed it to them 
now and then. But what they clamored 
for, what they obviously needed, was 
fresh grasshoppers, the fresher, greener, 
and tenderer the better. 

Vessie and Grassy got on perfectly, for 
Grassy was active, aggressive, even some- 
thing of an adventurer, while Vessie 
wasn’t. Grassy was somewhat the older, 
of course. But as Vessie advanced in days, 
it was plain that his personality was quite 
different from the other bird’s. It was 
Grassy who spent his time chasing grass- 
hoppers which had been liberated on the 
porch, Vessie who lay on his belly taking 
a sun-bath; Grassy who raced past the 


other bird, taking a nip at a tail-feather, 
Vessie who sat in the dust, crooning a 
whisper-song to himself. 

Vessie’s singing delighted us. His song 
was never loud. In producing it he 
scarcely opened his bill. He merely sat in 
a favorite spot, quite frequently in one 
of the flower pots, looking at us with 
twinkling black eyes, the feathers of his 
throat moving just enough to tell us that 
a song was going on inside him; his whole 
body quivering just enough to let us 
know that he was completely content. 

It was a blessed day for me when Grassy 
and Vessie learned to eat by themselves. 
By July 20 Grassy was capturing his own 
grasshoppers without difficulty. Vessie 


Vesper Sparrow 


learned how a day or so later. Now I had 
but to liberate a great netful of the insects 
on the porch. Grassy was skillful in his 
hunting; Vessie a little awkward. But it 
was Vessie who first nibbled seeds from 
stalks of grass brought in from time to 
time; Vessie who took the dust-baths. 


T was not until July 24 that my 
troubles really began. That day I 

brought to the ranch a nestful of Hens- 
low’s sparrows, four birdlings that were 
mostly mouths; four delicate, yellow- 
breasted babies, with down clinging to 
the tops of their heads. 

I very much wanted to rear a Henslow’s 
sparrow, for I had tried before and failed. 
I did not want to undertake caring for 
so large a brood but feared that if I left 


them in their nest in the marsh-grass 
they would be destroyed. The droll 
things were tractable enough that first 
day. They ate well, too, lifting their heads 
in unison and buzzing in_hair-thin 
voices whenever I brought them grass- 
hoppers. But on the morning of the 25th 
someone slammed a door and they leaped 
in all directions from their nest, precisely 
as if four pins had been stuck into their 
featherless behinds. Though I did my 
best at quieting them, they would not be 
quieted. They would not return to the 
nest. 

Then, as if four young Henslow’s were 
not enough for one’s entertainment and 
edification, three field sparrows arrived. 
Bright-eyed, slender-legged, their fuzzy, 
plumulaceous feathers lifting and sink- 
ing with each breath, these field sparrows 
were the smallest of all. They were a 
winsome trio. 

Feeding the four gnomes of Henslow’s 
sparrows (they never did behave like 
birds!) and keeping the three field spar- 
rows alive and well, almost undid me. 
The tiny birds wakened at the crack of 
dawn. Even though I kept their boxes 
darkened, the sounds of the outer world 
roused them. I fed them the tiniest and 
most delicate grasshoppers I could find. 
Or tree crickets. They liked those thin- 
winged, ghost-green tree crickets espe- 
cially well. 

Larry Camburn helped me make:a 
giant net. To a stout strap of iron bent 
to a rectangle 2 1/2’ x 3’, we attached a 
wooden handle and the net itself. Swing- 
ing this impressive weapon from side to 
side I ran across the fields like one pos- 
sessed, gathering the bewildered insects 
by the score. Larry made me a sort of 
grasshopper hopper, too—a_ cigar-box 
with fine-meshed screening along one side 
and a narrow slot at one end. 

Worst of all was the problem of caring 
for the birds during week-ends in Ann 
Arbor. I could not leave my charges in 
the country, so put them in a wire-cov- 
ered box, and took them with me. Every 
half hour, or more frequently if possible, 
I fed them. Whatever I was doing, where- 
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ever I was, the sparrows got their food. 
I must have been something of a spectacle 
with my wire-covered cage, my can of 
angle worms, and my cigar-box full of 
grasshoppers. A good many times,’ while 
in Ann Arbor, I wished I had not em- 
barked upon so exacting a study of the 
plumages and molts of young sparrows. 

There was a dav of all those grasshop- 
per-chasing days of 1935 that stands out 
in my memory. It was the last day of July. 
At five-fifteen the Henslow family wak- 
ened. They wakened the three fields. I 
rose, made my way to the meadows, re- 
turned with a supply of fresh food. Keep- 
ing grasshoppers over night didn’t do. 
The insects had to be more than merely 
alive; they had to be fresh. 

Since the morning promised to be a 
good one for field-work, and especially 
since I wanted to find a cardinal’s nest, 
I decided to drive my car into the Re- 
serve, taking the “Henslows Four” and 
the “Fields Three” with me. I had done 
this before, with success. Grassy and Ves- 
sie I could leave at the ranch. 

The birds were safe in their coop be- 
side me. When they set up a cry for 
food I had only to stop the car, catch 
a few grasshoppers, and feed them, Reach- 
ing the borders of the swamp country, 
I began my search for a cardinal’s nest. 
Pushing through the tangle of alders 
and tamaracks I looked carefully, return- 
ing periodically to feed the sparrows. 

At about ten o'clock I drove between 
two areas of swampland. Unable to see 
the road itself because of the rank grass, 
I went forward dubiously. All at once the 
front left wheel sank, I shifted to second, 
the whole car lurched to the left, I shifted 
to low, there was a violent scraping and 
disagreeable roar as a rear wheel spun 
in wet humus. I was stuck. 

I fed the birds all they would take and 
started back for a plank and spade. The 
Camburn house was less than half a mile 
away, so I was gone for only a short time. 
When I got back the birds were scream- 
ing with hunger. 

Cramming the seven mouths as full as 
I could of grasshoppers, I set to digging. 
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The day was hot, the mosquitoes bad. 
Along the margin of the swamp not a 
breath of wind stirred. I cleared the 
weeds from the left side of the car so as to 
locate the trouble. This necessitated slosh- 
ing back and forth im the swamp itself. 
Soon I was black with mud. 

Between scenes I fed sparrows. 

At about noon, Larry appeared. 
Friendly soul that he was, he did not 
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laugh. “We'll pull you out with the 
Camp Truck this afternoon,” he said. 
Sparrow-cage in hand, we returned to 
the house. 

Later the big truck came from camp 
and on its way to the swamp road, broke 
through a low bridge. But it got to the 
scene of my misfortune at last and pulled 
the mired car forth without a struggle. 


ARLY in August I added a song 

sparrow to the ranch. I had heard 

it crying for food in the rain. It took 

me half an hour to find it though I could 

hear it plainly in the grass. It was tame 

from the first, accepting my attentions 
gladly. 

There were now ten sparrows: Grassy 
and Vessie, the Fields and the Henslows, 
and the song sparrow. Grassy was boss 
of the ranch. By the middle of August he 
had lost most of the streaked feathers 
of his chest, and had donned his new 
winter plumage. Though he ate a grass- 
hopper or spider now and then, he was 
interested chiefly in seeds. 


Grassy was a bully. Having learned 
long ago that Vessie would not fight back, 
he delighted in teasing the larger bird, 
even going so far as to pull out a feather 
occasionally. Grassy chased the Fields 
Three too, but he could not catch them. 
The Henslows Four slipped into shadow 
the moment they heard the flutter of 
Grassy’s wings. 

Vessie sang to himself every day. He 
was, I believe, the most blissfully happy 
captive bird I ever had. Half an hour at 
a stretch he would rest on his belly in 
the sand, looking out at the sky, watch- 
ing the grasshoppers crawling slowly up 
the screen, singing all the while. His song 
was not to be compared with the fervent 
rhapsodies of his wild relatives. It was 
a soliloquy about warm air and waving 
grass and summer’s slow ebbing. 

The Fields Three were always together. 
They had developed the habit of begging 
for food. Wherever they went they 
begged: from me, from each other, from 
the other birds. For this they more than 
once got a cuff in the ear from Grassy. 


Henslow’s Sparrow 


But Vessie didn’t mind. He merely looked 
tolerantly down his nose and went on 
with his singing. The Fields hated being 
caught and above all hated being 
weighed and measured. I wrapped them 
in a strip of cheesecloth (of known 
weight) before placing them on the scales. 
How they wriggled in that cloth! How 
they glared and bit at me, their friend 
and provider! 

The poor little Henslows were no 


nearer to being birds than they had been 
before. Their feathers had grown wonder- 
fully. They were truly beautiful. But 
their call was like the sigh of some 
weary elf in the marsh, and when they 
ran across my hand I marveled at the 
lightness of their tread. They were so 
quiet and so elusive that I had to be 
careful lest I trample them underfoot 
or sit on them. ‘They spent most of their 
time on the floor, though now and then 
they scampered over the furniture. 

The day’s high hour was the hour of 
grasshoppers. During this saltatory inter- 
lude, netfuls of grasshoppers were re- 
leased on the porch. Grassy now burst 
from his lair, nipping insect after insect 
without killing one, rushing at Vessie to 
steal a mouthful he had got, taking a 
pass at a defenseless Henslow. 

But there were enough for all: pale, 
wobbly ones for the Henslows; small 
green ones for the Fields; and as for 
Vessie and the song sparrow, most any 
sort of “bug” would do. There were 
spiders, too, and now and then a damsel 
fly with slender, enamel-blue abdomen. 
These damsel flies the field sparrows cap- 
tured, nibbling them thoughtfully as if 
listening to the rustle of the thin, trans- 
parent wings. 

The day’s other hour of importance 
was roosting hour. Let so much as a hint 
of night show in the sky and the Fields 
Three were all for reaching the highest 
perches they could find at once. These 
Grassy never used himself, nor had the 
slightest intention of using; but once 
a drowsy Field began settling himself, 
Grassy was at him, chasing him off. 

The Henslows Four merely curled up, 
so to speak, wherever they happened to 
be. Vessie tucked himself into a flower 
pot. The song sparrow usually perched 
on a plant, making no attempt to find an 
especially high place. The Fields Three, 
usually side by side, preferred a slender 
rope that had been stretched across the 
porch about seven feet from the floor. 

As for Grassy, his lair was the ferns. 
But there was a crepuscular streak in his 
nature. He was a bit of a prowler, and 
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Hidden Lake, Edwin S. George Reserve. Photograph by Alfred E. Brandt. 


often did not retire until after dark. 

What did I learn from these hectic 
weeks of sparrow-rearing? I learned, for 
example, that the grasshopper sparrow 
begins to molt its juvenal body plumage 
long before its juvenal flight feathers 
are full grown; that the tail feathers of a 
young field sparrow grow at a rate of 
about three millimeters a day; that the 
wing-coverts of a vesper sparrow’s juv- 
enal plumage drop out almost simul- 
taneously. With these facts, and others 
like them, I hope one day to be able to 
visualize the sparrow family as a whole, 
to understand better the interrelation- 
ships of the several subfamilies and gen- 
era of the Fringillidae. 

But the most important results of my 
work were not facts at all. They were 
concepts: a new concept of the sparrow’s 
individual and species struggle to sur- 
vive; a new concept of a small bird’s 
importance to the lives of other organ- 
isms. 

The industry of those parent sparrows! 
The trips to and from the nest the de- 
voted birds had to make! The gathering 
of food that had to go on no matter what 
the cost! On many an occasion I had 
closely observed a pair of Henslow’s 
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sparrows, estimating that they were feed- 
ing their offspring as many as 225, times 
in a single day! On many an occasion I 
had observed parent song sparrows 
screaming defiance at a blue racer while 
their mouths were full of food for the 
very young they were defending. But 
never, until tackling the job myself, had 
I realized what time, what energy, what 
singleness of purpose were required to 
keep a family of baby birds alive. 
Ornithologists believe that two broods 
of young each summer are the rule, rather 
than the exception, in many sparrow 
species. Certain species may infrequently 
bring off even three broods, three to 
five young in the first, second, and third; 
what a program for one summer! No 
sooner is the first brood abroad than the 
second nest or set of.eggs is started. The 
day the second set is complete (an egg is 
laid each day) incubation begins. For 
eleven or twelve or thirteen days the in- 
cubating bird (usually the female) sits 
close. Sometimes her mate feeds her, 
sometimes he doesn’t. He devotes part of 
his time to singing. Loudly, fervently, he 
proclaims that he is the head of a family, 
that the bushes, grass, fence and brook- 
edge about him are his own. The young 


birds hatch and feeding begins. The feed- 
ing program is not incessant. The father 
may stop, now and then, for a period of 
singing. —The mother may spread her 
wings over the babies while they take a 
noontide nap. Either father or mother 
may steal off to take a bath. But the day’s 
chief task (even as it was with mel!) is the 
capturing and bringing in of food. 

Why all this industry? Why this all but 
ceaseless toil? Is it absolutely essential 
that two broods of song sparrows 
be reared each summer in order that the 
species song sparrow shall survive? 
Wouldn’t a single brood do as well? 

But what about the many species of 
birds which regularly produced but one 
brood per summer — the wood warblers, 
the vireos? If it took two or three broods 
each summer to keep the species song 
sparrow going, why did it not take two or 
three broods of yellow warblers and of 


red-eyed vireos to keep those species go- 
ing? 

A complete answer to this question 
would be a book on ecology. But an im- 
portant part of the answer, I came to 
believe, was this: the two or three broods 
which every pair of song sparrows bring 
forth in a summer serve not alone to keep 
the species song sparrow extant. They 
serve also to keep certain predatory 
species — certain owls, certain hawks, cer- 
tain snakes and small mammals — extant. 
In addition to this, through assuming the 
burden of supplying these several preda- 
tory species with food, they help such one- 
brooded species as the yellow warbler and 
red-eyed vireo to survive. It is because of 
the great fecundity of the song sparrow 
that less fecund species can continue. It 
is the super-success of the song sparrow 
that gives the yellow warbler and the red- 
eyed vireo a chance to be successful at all. 


Hidden Lake, opposite, and the south end 
of the Big Swamp below are typical scenes 
at the Edwin S. George Reserve. The little 
white laboratory is now the center for Dr. 
Sutton’s work, replacing the Camburn 
residence which was located outside the 
Reserve fence. Photographs of labora- 
tory and swamp by J. Speed Rogers. 
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During June and July, Bob Smith of the 
U. §. Fish and Wildlife Service, and Bob Allen 
of the National Audubon Society, flew over 
16,000 miles of Northwest Territory and Alaska 
searching for nesting whooping cranes. These 
three reports from Allen will give you a brief 
and fascinating account of their work. An- 
nouncement will be made later about plans for 
continuing the Whooping Crane Research Proj- 
ect, a cooperative venture between the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the National 
Audubon Society. 


Aklavik, Northwest Territory 
Canada 


June 20, 1948 


r 

The Canadian Pacific Airlines mail plane is 
in and I'll hasten to get off a brief report 
to you. 

First of all, to date we've not seen whooping 
cranes, but we've only put in 15 hours of actual 
search flying. We've covered much of the 
Mackenzie delta west into the Yukon, a large 
part of the Cape Dalhousie peninsula and some 
of the Husky Lakes’ region, but have not seen 
the Kugaluk or Anderson River country. 

After checking the area south of Kittigazuit 
where the birds were falsely reported we began 


running regular waterfowl transects, using the 
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same methods employed by all the flyway biolo- 
gists and getting results in ducks per square 
mile, also swans, geese (except in large breed- 
ing concentrations), loons, sandhills, ptarmigan 
and large mammals such as caribou and barren 
ground grizzlys). We'll continue with these 
transects and then recheck all likely-looking 
country for cranes. There’s still a whale of a 
lot of ice and snow on the barrens—in spite 
of which all birds seen are incubating eggs—but 
it is easy to pass up white birds that may be any 
distance from the plane. 

From the air it is difficult to see what 
whooping cranes would find to eat in this 
region. The shallow tundra ponds must freeze 
all the way to the bottom and this would seem- 
ingly preclude the possibility of a fish popula- 
tion. Of course, there are larger, deeper lakes 
with shallow places in some of them, and these 
contain fish. 

One thing we feel certain of accomplishing— 
that is, we'll obtain a real picture of the water- 
fowl population in a difficult country where 
the job has not been done to date. We'll bring 
back a valid set of population figures for the 
whole works: wooded delta, treeless delta, up- 
land tundra and low coastal tundra. In the 
years that follow it will be possible to compare 
figures and get a good notion of trends. We 
hope to work as far west along the coast as 
Point Barrow, Alaska, and east to the Copper- 


mine district. We are search-flying close to 500 
miles a day at present, taking advantage of a 
spell of clear weather. It has snowed once 
since we’ve been here and yesterday, over the 
edge of the ice in the Mackenzie gulf (where 
we mapped and estimated colonies of snow 
geese and black brant) the temperature was 
plus 26 degrees F. outside the plane. 

Refueling is a chore. We roll 45 gallon drums 
down the muddy bank of West Channel and 
pump it in by hand. 

The town here is full of Huskies (Eskimos) 
in for the summer. They arrive in small schoon- 
ers, loaded to the gunwales with sled dogs, 
muskrat carcasses for dog feed, men, women, 
and children. This is the hub of the Northwest 
Arctic and here muskrat, wolf, cross fox and 
Arctic fox pelts are sold and traded. 

The sun never sets at this season and at 
midnight in clear skies the light is as brilliant 
as mid-morning. The natives, including the 
local Loucheux (slant eye) Indians, dance, beat 
on drums or play the juke box at the North Star 
Inn, from seven or eight p.m. until five or 
six a.m., and then sleep all day! The sled 
dogs, tethered across the channel in beds of 
willows and alders, howl and whine endlessly. 

Bob Smith and I do our flying while the 
natives sleep and try to get our rest while they 
beat their drums! Maybe, if we keep it up, 
we'll have to turn native to the extent of 
learning to sleep all day and fly high at night! 
At present we have thrown down our sleeping 
bags in the Hudson’s Bay warehouse, strong 
with the pungent odor of half-cured muskrat 
hides, but warm. Mrs. McNeice, wife of the 
C.P.A. agent, runs a table, where we get good 
meals, along with the unmarried Royal Canad- 
ian Mounted Police constables. So we're quite 
comfortable. 

The next mail will go out of here two weeks 
from tomorrow, which will be the end of the 
first week of July. There may be lots to tell 
you by then. 
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Aklavik, N.W.T. 
Canada 


July 4, 1948 


We have now covered all possible habitats 
in the Mackenzie delta and east to beyond 
Anderson River. Not a sign of whooping cranes! 
There’s some fine country around Kugaluk 
River and eastward—the sort of thing we'd 
been looking for. There are great numbers of 
whistling swans and some little brown cranes— 
but no whoopers. 


On July 2 we went into Yukon territory— 
up the Mackenzie and then east through Rat 
River Pass to the Old Crow Flats. After running 
waterfowl transects across the 1,000 foot high 
flats we landed in the swift waters of the Por- 
cupine River and talked with the Mountie 
there and with Moses, the old hereditary 
Loucheux chief. No whoopers in that country. 
Moses was a little uncertain, but he seemed 
to remember seeing such a bird near the 
Mackenzie River about 50 years ago. Douglas 
Oniak, an elderly Aklavik Eskimo, has similar 
memories. But there are none here today. 

Our search here has covered nearly 16,000 
square miles, as follows: 

Treeless Delta (Mackenzie) 1,600 sq. miles 

Wooded Delta (Mackenzie) 3,600 sq. miles 

Coastal Tundra (to Dalhousie) goo sq. miles 

Upland Tundra (east of the Mackenzie to 

Anderson R.) 5,300 sq. miles 

Transition (south of Eskimo Lakes) 

2,500 sq. miles 

Transition (Old Crow Flats, Yukon) 

2,000 sq. miles 

We've obtained an estimate of the waterfowl 
population of these areas and in addition have 
figures on the ptarmigan, little brown cranes, 
loons, barren ground grizzlys, caribou and 
moose. We are certain that whooping cranes 
are not in the region covered. 

Between Great Slave Lake and Great Bear 
there’s one more possibility. It’s difficult to 
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judge from the maps but it looks like about 
3,000 square miles or more of waterfowl habitat, 
the only extensive area between Great Slave 
and the Arctic Coast. 

As soon as we pull our wheels and clear them 
of mud and silt we'll take off for Point Barrow, 
Alaska, where we'll spend two days surveying 
the coastal tundra. Then, after some additional 
ground work here, we'll head for the final base 
at Coppermine. On our way out we'll cover this 
last remaining possibility so far as whooping 
cranes are concerned. 

We may finish our chores so as to be back 
in Regina as early as August 1st. We're both 
keeping well and getting a terrific kick out 
of the country and the natives. If I can get 
my hands on a Husky drum I'll do the Eskimo 
drum dance for you when I get back! 


Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
August 3, 1948 


Since writing you a month ago we have made 
the long run along the Alaskan coast to Point 
Barrow and back to the Mackenzie delta, obtain- 
ing a good waterfowl check en route. Then, 
after being held up in Aklavik by a three-day 
blow, we left for Coppermine, on Coronation 
Gulf, where we put down on the water July 
25. Here we saw the Copper Eskimos, and found 
some of them still living in caribou skin tents, 
as well as noting that many of the women 
sported crudely tattooed faces. There were two 
days of excellent flying weather. The first day 
we flew west over the tundra to Darnley Bay 
and the second day, east over rugged muskox 
terrain, to Bathurst Inlet. None of this coast 
is outstanding as waterfowl habitat. 

On July 28, with rain squalls in the offing, 
we started for Sawmill Bay and the salt flats 
south of Great Bear Lake. The weather closed 
in and we made a forced landing on Hunter 
Bay in Great Bear. That night the wind shifted 
and for sixteen hours we fought to keep the 


plane from going to pieces on the rocky shore. 
Finally we were able to get off late on the 
evening of July go, with only minor damage 
to the plane, as it turned out. However, the 
generator was on the blink and Bob Smith 
was worried about the engines which have 
about run their gamut. Consequently we only 
skirted the edge of the salt flats, going on 
into Yellowknife for emergency repairs. 

P.S. August 7 

It was necessary, however, to return to the 
provinces for the major part of the job and we 
landed in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, on 
August 5. Once more we had failed to locate 
the nesting grounds of the whooping cranes 
and our only consolation is the realization that 
wherever this unknown place may be it is 
evidently hidden not only from us, but from 
anyone who might disturb the birds or in any 
way do them harm. Various reports of whoop- 
ing cranes, some of them authentic, have been 
received from the more or less settled portions 
of the prairie provinces. None of these included 
an actual report of a nest and eggs or of 
fledgling young. 

Of the 28 migrants that flew north from 
the Texas wintering grounds last April, only 
seven or eight pairs at most would appear to 
be potential breeding adults, the remainder 
comprising immature birds hatched the two 
previous seasons and unmated adults. It is our 
feeling that single whoopers or small groups 
observed in different parts of the settled or 
semi-settled areas are probably wandering im- 
matures and non-breeders. We believe that the 
fourteen or sixteen breeding adults may nest 
somewhere in a remote, salt flat and shallow 
pond area to the north of Great Slave Lake. 
This is a very large district and there are no 
evident travel routes for summer use by natives 
or others. If the whoopers are in that region, 
they may remain undisturbed indefinitely, in 
so far as their breeding grounds are concerned. 
Our big job continues to be one of complete 
protection along migration routes and on the 
wintering grounds. 


How conservation works in Japan by Roger Baldwin, 


you 


P will want . 


Director of American Civil Liberties Union: about a 
Costa Rican feeding station by Alexander F. Skutch; 
about trailing a mysterious nightsound in Africa by 
James “Congo” Chapin: about 50 years of progress 
in understanding animals by Alan Devoe: and 50 
years of progress in nature photography by Edwin 


Way Teale: about a community conservation project 


to read in 


in the Brandywine Valley by Mary F. W. Lewis: 


and about Richard Jefferies (English nature writer 


future issues 


whose centenary is being celebrated this fall) by 


Alice Clarke Mullen. Renew your subscription now! 
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THE PRESID 


T is a constant struggle to thwart the 

stream of measures involving encroach- 
ment on our national parks and monu- 
ments. One of the more recent proposals 
involves construction of a dam on the Flat- 
head River which would flood about 19,460 
acres within present boundaries of Glacier 
National Park in Montana. The impact of 
the proposed impoundment would be seri- 
ous upon those very values with the pro- 
tection of which the National Park Service 
is charged by law and by public opinion. 
The area to be flooded includes some of 
the finest virgin Ponderosa pine to be 
found in the park. Construction of the 
dam would result in the destruction of ap- 
proximately 8000 acres of virgin timber. It 
would create an artificial lake about 25 
miles long and over 5 miles wide at its 
broadest point. The flooding would reduce 
the winter range of white-tailed deer within 
the park some 56 per cent; of mule deer 
and elk some go per cent; of beaver some 
70 per cent. The reservoir cannot be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of recreational 
need. The park now contains over 200 nat- 
ural lakes, 4 of which would be submerged 
in the proposed impoundment. 

The project has not yet been authorized 
by Congress, nor have funds for its con- 
struction been appropriated. A hearing, 
however, was recently held by the U. S. 
Engineers and the division and district en- 
gineers’ report is to be submitted this fall 
to the office of the Chief of Engineers in 
Washington, D. C. 

Those wishing to protest against this 
project are advised to write Colonel L. H. 
Hewitt, District Engineer, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Seattle, Washington. The most effec- 
tive protests would come from residents of 
Montana and nearby Idaho, as well as 
from those throughout the country who 
have visited Glacier National Park and are 


familiar with the area east of the North 
Fork of the Flathead River and west of the 
Continental Divide. The Department of 
the Interior has gone on record in opposi- 
tion to the project. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


The waterfowl regulations for the 1948 
hunting season have been announced. The 
lessening of restrictions, while not exten- 
sive, is sufficient to warrant the expression 
of opinion that in this, of all-.years, the fort 
might well have been held without relaxa- 
tion. There is hopeful indication that the 
downswing of continental waterfowl popu- 
lation, so manifest since 1944, has been ar- 
rested but there is, as yet, no proof of de- 
velopment of an upswing. Distinction has 
this year been made between various fly- 
ways in the light of count and kill figures. 


Pintails by Allan D. Cruickshank 


The Atlantic and Mississippi flyways will 
again have the choice of a straight go-day 
season or 2 split seasons of 12 days each. 
Their bag limits will be the same as last 
year on ducks—4 a day and 8 in possession. 

The Central flyway is granted a straight 
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season of 35 days, or 2 split seasons of 14 
days each, and the Pacific flyway a straight 
season of 40 days, or 2 split seasons of 17 
days each. Both the Central and Pacific 
flyways are granted bag limits of 5 a day 
and 10 in possession. 

It seems to us particularly unfortunate 
that there has been restoration of permis- 
sion to shoot waterfowl from one-half hour 
before sunrise, instead of from sunrise. 
Waterfowl hunters well know that in most 
parts of the country the half hour before 
sunrise is the time that it is easiest to kill 
the largest number. We understand that 
the government feels that the enforcement 
of the sunrise opening has proved too 
difficult, but if that reasoning be followed 
to its logical conclusion, regulations of 
any kind on waterfowl take would be 
impractical. 

We regret that opportunity has not been 
seized to make possession limits on ducks 
the same as the bag limits. Failing to do 
so caters to the convenience and desires of 
big-city hunters making weekend trips, but 
is widely opposed by others and particu- 


larly by enforcement personnel, as it ren- 
ders it very difficult, in many places, to 
enforce the bag limit. 

On the opening day of the season, shoot- 
ing again will not be permitted to start 
until 12 noon, but the day of the week 
has been changed from Wednesday to 
Friday, and apparently for no better reason 
than that the National Education Associa- 
tion protested that, with the Wednesday 
opening, too many boys played hooke 
from school. There will be more hunters 
afield on Fridays than there would have 
been on Wednesdays. 

On geese, the daily bag and _ possession 
limits in the Atlantic flyways will be one 
Canada goose or its subspecies; in the 
Central and Mississippi flyways, 4 includ. 
ing either 2 Canada geese (or its sub- 
species), or 2 white-fronted geese, or one 
of each; in the Pacific flyway, 5 of any 
combination, not exceeding 2 Canada 
geese, white-fronted geese or black brant. 
You will note that the government has not 
hesitated to make possession limits on 
geese identical with the bag limits. 
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In recent years, when the duck popula- 
tion was declining, hunters were encour- 
aged to shoot more coot. Their numbers 
have declined and the bag limit this year 
has been reduced from 25 to 15 birds a 
day, with not more than that number in 


WATERFOWL POPULATION AND 


difficult administrative task. While we be- 
lieve it behooves us to express our opinions 
from time to time as to regulations we do 
or do not believe to be in the public in- 
terest, it is also our duty, as good citizens, 
to support and observe the regulations, 
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The gap between pressure and supply still appears much too great to warrant liberalization 


possession. The season on rails has been 
reduced to not more than 60 days and the 
bag limit on soras from 25 to 20 per day. 

Reports of increase in the supply of 
woodcock have caused an extension of the 
open season thereon from 15 to go days, 
though bag and possession limits remain 
} and 8 respectively. 

In view of the serious decline in the 
count on mourning doves, the open season 
has been reduced to not more than 45 
half-days in Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, with shooting allowed only from 
noon until sunset. At last accounts, Georgia 
still shows indications of seceding from the 
Union over this restriction of dove-shooting 
opportunity. 

This matter of regulation of the take 
of migratory birds is, at best, a very 


once they have been decided upon, with 
full recognition of the fact that govern- 
mental personnel involved are _ well-in- 
formed and have to contend, under our 
democratic system of government, with con- 
flicting pressures of many groups and olf 
many local areas. 


BIGGEST BUDGET TO DATE 


The budget of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service provides it this year with $21,- 
000,000 to carry on its activities. This is 
the largest sum that has ever been put at 
its disposal. Nearly $6,000,000 involves 
activities connected with commercial fish- 
eries. Congress provided that 75 per cent 
of the funds received from the sale of 
products of the refuges be made available 
this year for the protection of migratory 
birds, instead of being turned into the 
U. S. Treasury. This should add at least 
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$250,000 to the sum available for enforce- 
ment. 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION 


The Robertson Duck Stamp Bill, S-2482, 
was amended to eliminate the controversial 
section about opening federal refuges un- 
der certain conditions to hunting at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and in the amended form passed the Sen- 
ate, but died, insofar as this session of 
Congress is concerned, in that the House 
did not act upon it. This bill is designed 
to substantially increase enforcement funds 
available to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and in its amended form should be sup- 
ported, when and if introduced, at the 
next session of Congress. 

The MacKinnon, Anderson, Weichel 
and McCarran bills referred to in the May- 
June issue of this magazine, and objected 
to by this Society, all failed of favorable 
report by the committees to which they 
had been referred. 

The compromise bill as to the bound- 
aries of the Parker River National Wildlife 
Refuge in Massachusetts, for some time 
supported by your Society and many other 
conservation groups, was finally enacted. 
This leaves in the refuge the lands of first 
quality for that purpose and, we trust, will 
forever resolve the conflict. 

House resolutions which would have set 
up committees to deal with the Jackson 
Hole National Monument and the Olympic 
National Park boundary questions, both 
opposed by conservation organizations, 
failed to obtain favorable report from the 
Rules Committee. 

The controversial bill which would re- 
turn full control of tidelands to the states 
passed the House but failed of considera- 
tion in the Senate. 

The Taft-Barkley anti-pollution bill, 
§-418 was enacted and signed by the Presi- 
dent. In the eyes of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., which has been 
a leader in the anti-pollution fight, this 
is “really a victory for continued industrial 
pollution” but there is possibility that 
gains may be realized as result of having 
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this law on the books, even though it 
does not outlaw new sources of pollution. 
One of the most unfortunate features of 
the law is that it transfers from industry, 
where responsibility would seem to belong, 
to the government, where it would not 
seem to belong, the job of discovery and 
development of industrial waste treatment 
methods. It provides for the expenditure 
of approximately $139,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money during the next five years 
for loans, research, grants to states and 
other public agencies to study water pollu- 
tion and train personnel in its control. 
It does declare that the discharge of pollut- 
ing matter directly into any interstate 
waters, or indirectly into other waters 
which ultimately flow into them, endan- 
gering the health and welfare of the public, 
is a public nuisance and subject to abate- 
ment. It gives wide authority to the Sur- 
geon General of the United States and 
the Federal Works Administration, and 
sets up a Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board. 


“SURPLUS” ARMY LANDS 


Just prior to and during the war, the 
Army purchased over 23,000,000 acres ol 
land in 1600 tracts scattered in the 48 
states. Many have been declared surplus 
and many more will be so declared. The 
enactment of the Burke-Wherry Act now 
means that such of those tracts as can be 
used for wildlife conservation purposes by 
a state game agency may be transferred to 
the state upon its request, without com- 
pensation; that where a tract is more valu- 
able for a waterfowl-management program, 
the property may be turned over to the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
United States, in all such cases, reserves the 
gas, oil and mineral rights. 


RACE-TRACK WILDLIFE 


The California Legislature recently ap- 
propriated $3,000,000 a year for the next 
three years from its race-track receipts for 
the rehabilitation of its wildlife resources 
Here is an important example of a break- 
away from dependence upon ‘the inade- 
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quate sum available through the sale of 
hunting- ‘and fishing licenses. It is stated 
that this sum will be used for the develop- 
ment of an overall program of wildlife 
restoration, including refuges for all types 
of game. It would sound that much better 
to us if the word were “wildlife” rather 
than “game” so as to eliminate the prospect 
of preferential treatment of game species. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


During this past summer some 750 su- 
perintendents, principals, teachers and 
other youth leaders graduated from 2-week 
sessions at four Audubon Nature Camps, 
geographically distributed throughout the 
country. Youngsters of school age, the in- 
direct target of this educational program, 
should, as a consequence, benefit by more 
effective teaching of nature and conserva- 
tion subjects in the country’s schools. We 
are working on the leverage principle, 
believing that each of the camp graduates 
will reach an average of go children during 
the ensuing school year. That means 22,500 
children in 1948-9. Picture then the results 
to be obtained if the Society succeeds in 
establishing 12 such camps, graduating 
each summer a total of 3000, reaching 
go,ooo children in the ensuing year. Carry 
this on for a number of years, with relative 
absence of repeat students at the camps, 
and the future looks bright. 


THE MYSTERY DEEPENS 


The whooping crane still guards its 
secret. In spite of the most exhaustive and 
thorough airplane search, Bob Smith, Pilot 
Biologist of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and Bob Allen of your Society, 
failed to find nesting whooping cranes in 
the Canadian northwest this year. Happily 
this means that it would be exceedingly 
difficult for anyone else to find them, and, 
corollary to that, the principal risks now 
met by the few surviving whooping cranes 
are on their wintering grounds in Texas, 
even though those be substantially in- 
cluded within a wildlife refuge. Smith and 
Allen took innumerable risks; overcame 
innumerable obstacles. They searched the 


shores of the Arctic Sea from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, to Coppermine on Coronation 
Gulf. They criss-crossed the Mackenzie 
River delta and that of the Anderson 
River. During this air travel, at some 100 
feet off the ground, they counted the water- 
fowl population. They had no safari, no 
gun-bearers, no tents, no comfortable spots 
on which to camp. They had mediocre 
and intermittent food and their share of 
accidents, such as the floating of all Akla- 
vik’s gasoline supplies, during the late 
spring flood, into the Arctic Ocean. On 
their return trip they were forced by 
weather to land in a rocky bay on Great 
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Whooping Crane by Albert D. Simmons 


Bear Lake between the Mackenzie River 
and Coronation Gulf. For 36 hours they 
stood in the cold water up to their waists, 
holding their ship off the rocks. Smith and 
Allen are two modern, intrepid explorers 
that deserve the appreciation and applause 
of all those earnestly hoping for the pres- 
ervation and restoration of the whooping 
crane, America’s second rarest bird. 


NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


The nominating committee for directors 
(Mrs. Robert C. Wright of Haverford, 
Penna., chairman) has submitted its report 
and officially nominates Mrs. Avery Rocke- 
feller of Greenwich, Conn., who has, for 
the past year, served on the Board of 
Management of the Audubon Nature Cen- 
ter, Mrs. George Nichols of Cold Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, who has always been 
greatly interested in the Society, and Mr. 


Wheeler McMillen of Philadelphia and 
Washington, D. C., editor of both the 
Farm Journal and the magazine, Path- 
finder. It also renominates Mr. G. Lister 
Carlisle, of Norfolk, Conn., our present 
secretary, and Mr. Guy Emerson of New 
York City, our present treasurer. This 
report will be officially submitted at the 
annual members’ meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon, October 19, 1948. We shall 


greatly regret losing the active services as 
directors of Mrs. Frances B. Crowninshield, 
Mrs. Paul Moore and Mrs. Walter W. 
Naumburg, who must retire under pro- 
vision of the by-laws after having served 
two consecutive 3-year terms. 


COME ONE, COME ALL 


The 1948 convention, to be held in New 
York City October 16-19, will follow much 


By Richard H. Pough 


i 
Couns of dozens, and even hundreds, of 
white herons far north of their breeding range 
have caused a lot of talk about this having been 
an unusual summer for birds. As the reports 
come from all parts of the country, from New 
England to the Midwest, weather would seem to 
be ruled out as a dominant factor, and it would 
seem more likely that the phenomenon is in part 
due to the fact that there are more herons alive 
this year to engage in the post-nuptial northward 
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flight that is their regular habit. As this summer's 
great flight is the culmination of a steady increase 
in the numbers of American egrets, it seems likely 
that this species has at last come back to something 
like normal numbers after a period of decline 
and almost total eclipse, brought about by the 
plume hunters of fifty years ago. Whether its 
numbers now represent a population close to the 
carrying capacity of our relatively few remaining 
marshlands or whether we shall see a further 
increase in the years ahead, no one knows. It is 
to be hoped that amateurs all over the country are 
making numerical counts of the birds occurring 


the same general plan as in recent years. 
There will be a reunion of graduates of 


The annual members’ meeting will take 
place at Audubon House at 2 p.m. on Tues- 


- the Maine camp and the Connecticut cen- day, the 19th, and the annual dinner in 

d ter at Greenwich, Conn., on Saturday, the the banquet hall of the Roosevelt Hotel 
16th; a field trip to some Long Island point at 7:30 p.m. that evening. Motion picture 
(probably Jones Beach) on Sunday, the shows on Monday and Tuesday evenings 
17th; sessions at Audubon House on Mon-_ will feature three of our Screen Tour lec- 

v day and Tuesday, the 18th and 1igth, pri- turers—Mrs. Laurel Reynolds, Roger Tory 

h marily designed to be of particular interest Peterson and Allan D. Cruickshank. Come 
to representatives of branches and affiliates. one, come all. 

cmd 


This Allan Cruickshank photograph of an American egret made 
quite an impression on metropolitan New Yorkers when it appeared 
on the front page of the Herald Tribune one day in August. 


BIRD PROTECTION DOES PAY 


in definite areas this year, so that actual com- 
parisons with the “great flight of 1948” will be 
possible. “Rare,” “common,” and “abundant” are 
far too indefinite to be of value to modern science 
which demands that all data be put on some sort 
of numerical basis. 

We have had, also, a flight of snowy egrets and 
young little blue herons. The snowy, a predom- 
inantly coastal bird, has been quite abundant in 
New Jersey; and inland, the white young of the 
little blue heron led to many reports of egrets of 
two sizes. The American egret, however, has been 
predominant in this year’s flight, both along the 
coast and inland, and has reached more northerly 
points than the other species. 


r a I 

| he increase in these white herons has, to some 
extent, been paralleled by an increase in some of 
the other members of the heron family. From 
what the wildlife-management research men tell 
us, it may also issue in an era of better fishing. 


bring the numbers down to a level where the food 
resources of the pond or lake could raise them to 
vigorous maturity. Probably no better means exists 
to reduce these excess populations than heron pre- 
dation, which quickly returns to the water the 
nutrients locked up in the fish that have to be 
eliminated, thus fertilizing the plant life that 
supports all aquatic life. 


D uring the spring there were reports of unusu- 
ally large flights of golden plovers. This coincides 
with Mr. Halle’s report (“Hudson’s Pampas To- 
day,” Audubon Magazine, July-August 1948, p. 
216-225) of the numbers that are again to be seen 
on the Argentine pampas. It seems that at last 
we are reaping the rewards of over fifty years of 
hard and often discouraging efforts by early con- 
servationists—men who had the courage to chal- 
lenge the forces of destruction, and the faith to 
believe that in time some of our once fabulously 
abundant birds could be restored to numbers com- 


s : parable to those of one hundred years ago, so 
\ll the work of recent years has indicated that that they could again play their allotted role in 
y the greatest problem in improving pond and lake  pature’s economy. : 

z fishing for bass, perch and other warm water fish Another report of unusual abundance, both dur- 
: is that of getting a sufficiently drastic weeding jing the spring migration and as a breeder this 
. of each year’s crop of fish fry. Too often, in recent summer, concerns the scarlet tanager. In the case 
; years, there have been insufficient predators to of this bird it is harder to find a satisfactory ex- 
. planation for this apparent marked increase. DDT 
: has hardly been used on our woodlands on a large 
; enough scale to influence such a widely distributed 
5 species, although in time it may produce such an 
; S announced in a previous issue, Richard H. Pough ynbalance. DDT takes a heavy toll of many of the 

é is now Curator of Conservation at the American Mu- > > . ‘ ‘ 

> seum of Natural History, although he continues also as a insect predators and it is quite possible that this 


Research Associate of the National Audubon Society. 


may in time actually favor insect-eating species 
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such as the scarlet tanager. More likely, if there 
is a reason besides a good breeding season in 1947, 
and possibly an unusually high winter survival, it 
lies in the maturing of the second growth wood- 
lands, that are now, over much of the Northeast, 
reaching the proper stage for the scarlet tanager— 
a bird of mature woodlands that is not found in 
young second growth. 

Whatever the reasons for its increase, people 
who had never before seen a scarlet tanager, tell 


of seeing many this year, particularly during the 
spring migration, while the phenomenal increase 
of stately white-plumaged herons has so captivated 
the imaginations of the public that the birds have 
been making the newspaper headlines. These signs 
of increasing birdlife are indeed welcome—they 
indicate that a fifty-year fight by the National 
Audubon Society for bird protection is paying 
priceless dividends in the form of added beauty 
in many an otherwise lifeless landscape. 


THE 


EGRET 


RETURNS 


From an Editorial in The (London) Times 


THURSDAY AUGUST 26 1948 


From America comes pleasant news of the suc- 
cess of one of man’s all too rare efforts to undo 
some of the destruction his blindness and greed 
have wrought among the beautiful creatures of 
the world. In the eastern states there has occurred 
an influx, unprecedented in this century, of that 
exquisite white heron, the American egret. These 
birds, with smaller numbers of their relative, the 
snowy egret, have, it appears, been noticed in the 
vicinity of New York by thousands of citizens to 
whom they were previously unknown, and the 
National Audubon. Society, which is concerned with 
protecting American wild life, is congratulating 
itself on the triumph of good work begun fifty 
years ago. 

The danger to the egrets has always lain in theit 
beautiful white breeding plumes much coveted 
by thoughtless women as hat-trimmings. For the 
sake of these plumes the older birds were slaugh- 
tered in the nesting season and the young left 
to die. Before the end of last century both species 
were in danger of extinction, and in the nineties 
the State of Florida passed protective laws—which, 
however, were hard to enforce in the swampy 
Everglades where the birds breed. The Audubon 
Society appointed wardens to help make the law 
effective; but war broke out between them and 
the plume-hunters, and when one of the wardens 
was shot dead, the Society withdrew them. It 
then tackled the problem from the other end by 
promoting legislation forbidding the sale of egret 
plumes, particularly in New York, where most of 
them were marketed. Such a law became effective 
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in 1911, and later enactments also helped the 
cause. The Audubon wardens were sent back to 
Florida, and Federal agents also engaged in the 
work. The nesting colonies gradually increased. 
Egrets became once more a familiar sight in Flor- 
ida, and in this summer’s migration they have 
reached New Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New York, and Massachusetts in fair numbers. 

The problems involved in the protection of rare 
birds (and of other forms of life also) are often 
extremely complicated. Some species, if reduced 
below a certain point, seem to lose the power of 
recovery. There have, however, been certain strik- 
ing successes. In the United States both the rose- 
ate spoonbill (another bird of the Everglades) and 
the very rare trumpeter swan (the largest of 
American wild fowl) have shown at least some 
degree of recovery. The egrets of Egypt, of which 
only one small colony remained in 1912, increased 
greatly under protection, with much benefit to 
Egyptian agriculture. In this country, though pro- 
tective legislation is in a chaotic state. the lan- 
wing, that most useful and beautiful species, has 
received valuable help from the law. Another not- 
able case is that of the great skua, once reduced 
to a very few pairs in the extreme north of the 
Shetlands, but now perhaps even more plentiful 
in those islands than is desirable for so rapacious 
a bird. These matters are among those which may 
well come under the consideration of the Biologi- 
cal Service, which it is hoped that the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the recommendation of 
a recent report, may establish. 


Audio -Visual 


NEWS & VIEWS 


Available audio-visual materials in the nature 
study field are more varied and plentiful than we 
may sometimes realize—so much so, that lack of 
certain equipment and materials need not dis- 
courage your search for a dynamic approach to 
nature study. 

To give you an idea of the wide scope of possible 
nature study activities, we are listing below some 
suggestions which we hope may serve to add zest 
to the plans you have already started for your 
nature study programs. These ideas are broad 
enough to be adaptable for use by young people 
as well as adults. 


A. FILMS, SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS—These 
offer a good introduction to nature study, 
not only by instilling an initial interest, but 
also by encouraging questions which the 
group leader can take as a cue for follow-up 
activities. These aids (depending upon the 
care in their selection and use) are also es- 
pecially helpful for close study of nature 
subjects, for showing details and answering 
questions, and for helping to summarize and 
review. 


B. RADIO AND RECORDINGS—Suggest that 
your group watch the radio schedules for 
programs dealing with nature study and con- 
servation, and have them report on the pro- 
gram as prelude to a follow-up discussion. 

Help your group plan and produce a simu- 
lated radio broadcast of their own. (Record 
it on a disc or tape recorder if possible, so 
that it can be preserved either for re-hearing 
as a means of review, or for use with a dif- 
erent group.) 

Bird song recordings can be played to co- 
incide with the showing of bird slides—thus 
linking the bird with its song. 


C. FIELD TRIPS—Getting first-hand experience 
is undoubtedly one of the most effective 
ways of learning. Nature walks, or visits to 
the farm, zoo, nature museum, botanical 
gardens or sanctuaries, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities to actually see and appreciate all 
types of fauna and flora, and consequently 
increase understanding of the importance of 
conservation. 


D. OTHER NATURE ACTIVITIES 

1. Garden Projects—Mark off a small plot olf 
ground for planting and tending of flow- 
ers. Learn to pot plants. Discuss interre- 
lations of plants, soil, insects, birds, 
weather and climate, and the importance 
of conservation. 

2. Blackboard—Have group draw on_ the 
blackboard simple outlines of plants, or 
different-shaped bills, beaks and feet of 
birds, etc. Then discover together for 
what special function each of the various 
structures is adapted. 

3. Charts—Make weather charts; growth 
charts for plants; migration routes of 
various birds. 

4. Posters—Design posters to advertise or an- 
nounce coming nature programs of inter- 
est, or special days, e.g., Arbor Day, Con- 
servation Day, Fire Prevention Week, etc. 

5. Bulletin Board—An attractive bulletin 
board can be kept for posting nature 
news, or exhibiting nature photographs. 

6. Scrapbook—Keep a scrapbook of nature 

pictures which the group itself can paste, 

label, and thus learn to identify. 

Creative Expression—Encourage composi- 

tions in prose, poetry, song, or drawing 

on impressions of and reactions to things 
in nature which the group has seen. 

8. Clay Modeling—Birds and animals can be 
modeled in clay. If facilities are available 
for baking clay, bird baths can be made. 

9. Exhibits—Prepare an exhibit displaying 
the products of any of the creative activi- 
ties described above, or highlighting the 
unity of nature by setting up models 
showing different interrelationships. 


E. PHOTOGRAPHY—Have a contest for the 
best nature picture. Try to take pictures so 
that they can be grouped to form a “picture 
story.” 


NI 


In subsequent issues, we shall deal with each of 
the above categories in more detail, including such 
information as: specific materials that are avail- 
able in the nature study field; some effective ap- 
proaches in handling the various materials and in 
what situation each is most appropriate; how to 
prepare a group for a particular project or activ- 
ity; and how to follow through after an activity 
has been introduced and presented. We shall also 
try to keep you posted on new audio-visual materi- 
als as they are released. 

We sincerely invite your comments and reactions 
to this page, and shall also welcome your own sug- 
gestions, ideas and experiences, which we shall 
include here when space permits. Letters should be 
addressed to the Photo & Film Department, Na- 
tional Audubon Society. 
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Q)NE of our readers, Miss Elizabeth N. Kennedy 

of Arlington, Virginia, has written to us about 
a mixture that utilizes kitchen scraps and which 
seems to be unusually successful in attracting birds. 
The basic ingredient is water-ground meal. She 
warns that the birds will turn up their bills unless 
the meal is water-ground. A corn bread is made 
of the meal to which is added plenty of fat, bits 
of cereal “left by the baby,” old bread, and other 
items ordinarily thrown in the garbage can. This 
mixture is placed upon a small tray about four 
feet from the ground. In April, twenty-one species 
of birds were counted at the tray. Having had a 
good deal of experience at feeding birds myself, I 
can only look at Miss Kennedy's list with the 
greatest envy. Some of the birds she attracted were 
species that most of us would not expect to find 
at our feeders—house wrens, brown _ thrashers, 
myrtle warblers and bluebirds. 

Mrs. Harvey Ashcraft of Fort Recovery, Ohio, 
has concocted a mixture which appeals to birds in 
about the same degree as Miss Kennedy’s recipe. 
Basically, corn meal is used, but suet, grease, 
peanut and greasy noodles “that do not freeze 
in the winter” are added. This mixture probably 
would not appeal to human appetites, but Mrs. 
Ashcraft assures us that the birds go wild about 
it. It is placed in holes, two inches deep and an 
inch in diameter, drilled in a branch cut from 
an apple tree. This stick, or log, is hung from the 
limb of a tree by twine so that it swings freely. 
The swinging motion discourages English sparrows. 


Using a similar log with holes drilled in it, 
filled with suet, Miss Lucile Battrick of Williams- 
field, Ohio, has had good success in attracting red 
bellied and red-headed woodpeckers and even 
wrens and robins. 

Suet is one of the most economical bird foods 
that can be recommended. Table-scrap fats, which 
are usually thrown away, may be melted down and 
n a suet stick or some othe: 


poured into holes 
container. Adding sunflower and other seeds will 
make the mixture even more attractive to birds. 

There are innumerable ways in which suet can 
be made available to birds. G. Hapgood Parks of 
Hartford, Connecticut, writes that, “nothing even 
approaches in practicality the knitted twine bait 
bags such as are employed in their traps by the 
Maine coast lobster fishermen.” 

Metal suet holders which, incidentally, can be 
made from soap racks, are sometimes frowned 
upon. Birds have been known to freeze their 
tongues or feathers against the metal during very 
cold weather, and injuring their heads otherwise. 
This hazard may be easily overcome by heavily 


coatit the metal with paraffin. 


1g 

However successful certain tidbits are, whether 
corn bread or doughnuts, nothing will quite re- 
place a generous supply of grain on feeding trays. 
Grain alone, if supplied in sufficient quantity, may 
save many seed-eating birds that depend upon 
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WHAT TO FEED 


handouts during the winter when deep snows covet 
their usual source of weed seeds. 

Most operators of feeding stations obtain grain 
from hardware and other stores where commer- 
cially prepared mixtures are sold. Mr. Oscar Root 
of North Andover, Massachusetts, sent me a list 
of formulas used in preparing nearly half a dozen 
bird-food mixtures which are found on the market. 
All of them contain hemp and canary seed and 
most include sunflower seed and millet. Some ol 
the less widely used ingredients are Kafir-corn, milo 
maize, hulled oats, wheat, Sudan grass and baby 
chick scratch feed. In addition to grain, many 
mixtures contain grit and peanut hearts. Grit is 
especially needed where the ground is covered with 
snow a good part of the winter. 

Where towhees, catbirds, chipping and song 
sparrows, mourning doves, cowbirds, and othe! 
birds that eat small grain predominate, the miv- 
ture need contain few, if any, sunflower seed. If 
purple finches, chickadees, grosbeaks and nut- 
hatches are common the proportion of sunflowc: 
seed should be increased. Evening grosbeaks and 
cardinals are particularly partial to sunflower see | 
During the winter of 1945-46, Mr. Parks used 775 
pounds of sunflower seed at his Hartford feeding 
and banding station. In writing of his experiences 
in banding 874 evening grosbeaks that winter, he 
says that “warm water between sun-up and midday 
has proved to be almost as essential as sunflowcr 
seed.” Of all the grains that Mr. Parks has tried. 
he speaks most favorably of sunflower seed and 
Japanese millet. He always keeps grit and suet :t 
his feeders. 


Si 
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> share with each other what they have 3 


learned about attracting birds. 


the BIRDS. By John v. Dennis 


Superintendent of Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon, Mass. 


Many feeding-station operators complain that 
certain parts of their mixtures are left over and 
wasted. This would naturally occur where there 
was a preponderance of a few species, all with 
similar tastes. The only way to solve this problem 
would be to prepare a special mixture to meet 
local bird tastes. Because of the high prices of 
grains, it is all the more important to find those 
which are economical and yet attractive to birds. 
Considerable experimenting remains to be done. 
In my opinion weed seeds may provide the answer. 
Suggestions from our readers will be greatly 
appreciated. 

While a successful feeding station may be opera- 
ted using only grain, it is important to find foods 
which attract insectivorous birds. Almost all in- 
sect-eating birds migrate south to spend the winter. 
But many of them arrive north early in spring, 


while a few individuals may even try to survive 
a winter without attempting to migrate. In order 
to assist these birds, we must find foods that will 
appeal to them. Fatty substances seem to be most 
desired. Suet, corn bread and peanut butter have 
already been mentioned. Doughnuts are also much 
favored by insectivorous birds. Peanut butter is, 
perhaps, the most promising of all. It can be 
made available to birds by being placed in metal 
container caps, or more commonly by being 
smeared in holes in a hanging stick. White ash and 
sassafras are good woods to use as the bark 1s 
rough and adheres strongly to the sapwood. A 
hanging stick has the advantage of being out of 
reach of some of the birds and mammals which 
may be unwelcome. Birds which ordinarily find 
their food on the bark of trees (woodpeckers, 
creepers, chickadees and nuthatches) relish the 
peanut-butter sticks, and even catbirds, blue jays, 
redwings, juncos, tree sparrows and Baltimove 
orioles have so changed their usual feeding habits 
that they become expert at clinging to the ba k 
on the sticks while they feed. 

Although peanut butter is popular with a 
number of insectivorous birds, there seems to be 
no way of attracting swallows, swifts and night- 
hawks. These birds may die in large numbers 
when a prolonged wet spell reduces the inseci 
supply. If any of our readers know of “bait” other 
than water to attract these birds, and also fly- 
catchers, vireos and warblers which largely shun 
feeding stations, this information will be helpful 
to hundreds of readers. 

Finally we would welcome information about 
any grade of peanut butter which may be sold at 
low cost, exclusively for use as a bird food. People 
who wish to feed peanut butter to birds are not 
interested in fancy containers or fine quality. 
Perhaps, too, there are by-products of the manu- 
facture of expensive peanut butter which might 
be acceptable as bird food, such as the peanut 
“hearts” used in certain bird-seed mixtures. Any 
dealer who can present such a product at a reason- 
able price will find a surprisingly large demand 
for it. 


measure the birds’ choice 


"T O determine what your local birds 
prefer can be done quite readily 
bv offering measured amounts of dif- 
ferent foods, each in its own cup or 
other container. The frequency of 
bird visits to each of the numbered 
sections, arranged side by side like 
partitions in a cash box, gives a good 
idea of their likes and dislikes. The 
speed with which certain seeds dis- 
appear can be recorded. The amount ( 
eaten should be indicated by weight. si 


Tests conducted at the Audubon 
Nature Center involved measured 
amounts of nine different kinds o! 
seeds. First choice of the seed-eating 
songbirds was sunflower seed—no su’- 
prise to anyone who has done an 
winter feeding. The small millets, pa~- 
ticularly Hungarian and Japanese, 
were next in preference. Less desirable. 
but eaten regularly were peanuts, mio 
maize and oats, in about equal quan- 
tities. 

Left till last were buckwheat, wheat, 
hemp, rice and cracked corn. These 
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foods were so seldom eaten that they 
could properly be eliminated as far as 
songbird feeding in our area is con- 
cerned. 
Charles E. Mohr, 
Audubon Nature Center 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


myrtles and bayberries 


M YRTLE warblers winter as far 
north as New England, feeding 
on the waxy bayberries that grow in 
such abundance near the seacoast. In 
late winter, when the berries become 
scarcer, the myrtle warblers will come 
to feeding stations for crumbs or 
doughnuts. 
Mrs. Helen H. Beaton, 
Little Rest Bird Club 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


the christmas sheaf and 
other experiments 


ONE winter we decided to follow 
the old Norwegian custom of 
placing a sheaf of grain on a pole for 
the birds’ Christmas. Before thrashing 
season we bought two sheaves of oats 
and at Christmas time put them up. 
The birds ignored them, but the 
squirrels seemed to prefer them to 
everything else. Thinking, perhaps, it 
was just that the birds did not like 
oats, the next season we provided 
sheaves of rye with exactly the same 
result. Now we have learned that the 
birds prefer cracked corn to any 
other grain so for them we always 
keep cracked corn on the feeder. 
Having read and been told, many 
times, that sunflower seed was the 
favorite food of the cardinal. I de- 
veloped a great yen to furnish it for 


them just at the time it reached the 
price of twenty-four cents per pound. 
As we often count as many as 14 
male cardinals at our feeders at one 
time, it can be seen that this could 
run into high finance. So I decided 
to grow my own. When I harvested 15 
gigantic sunflower heads I had wild 
dreams of the cardinals growing fat 
and sassy on their choice diet. I put 
the first head out at Thanksgiving. 
There had been a snow and all natural 
food was covered. But the cardinals 
went to the cracked corn feeder, in- 
stead. They did not touch .the sun- 
flower heads all winter. However, the 
blue jays and nuthatches stripped 
them as fast as we put them out. Had 
I shelled the seed and put it on the 
feeder the cardinals would have en- 
joyed it, I have no doubt. But | 
felt I had done my part when I had 
grown it. This spring I have planted 
more sunflowers, not for the cardinals, 
but for whichever creatures may en 
joy them. 

When driving through the country 
it always seemed, to us, that corn 
fields were the favorite feeding grounds 
for pheasants. So we decided to lure 
them to our yard with their favorite 
food. Last fall we bought a shock of 
corn, took it home, set it up a short 
distance from the house and waited 
for our pheasant guests. A few weeks 
later we watched a _ beautiful cock 
pheasant as he passed our window. 
Did he go to the corn shock? He did 
not! He preferred his corn husked and 
shelled. For the balance of the winter 
he was a regular guest but he always 
ate, beneath the feeder, the cracked 
corn which had been blown off by 
the wind or scratched off by the birds. 


Carolyn Kehoe 
Grand Haven, Michigan 


Boox. Nores 


By John K. Terres 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL 
By William Vogt, William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
New York City, 1948. 534 x 8% inches, 335 pages, 
illustrated with black and white drawings. $4.00. 


Here is a book that, in the words of many crit- 
ics, “will scare the daylights out of you.” It is a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection for August 1948. 
The author, Chief of the Conservation Section of 
the Pan-American Union, is a distinguished orni- 
thologist and conservationist who once directed the 
Jones Beach (Long Island) Bird Sanctuary, was 
editor of Bird-Lore (now Audubon Magazine), and 
served as a field naturalist and lecturer for the 
National Audubon Society. Mr. Vogt has written 
an eloquent, grim, but always vivid portrayal of 
whether or not two billion people on earth can 
continue to survive with our daily population in- 
crease of 50,000 souls, and our continued destruc- 
tion of the soil on which we depend for our daily 
bread. The basic premise in this book is the fact 
that all life depends on the earth’s capacity to sup- 
port life, and that the population of the world is 
steadily increasing while the productive capacity of 
the earth is steadily declining. This book should 
not only be read by every man and woman in the 
Americas, but by those of Europe and other parts 
of the world. It will shock, frighten and infuriate 
many readers, but it is a courageous, honest, and 
brilliantly written preview of things to come as 
seen by a competent scientist. 


EVERYDAY MIRACLE 

By Gustav Eckstein, Harper & Brothers, New 

York & London, 1948. 534 x 814 inches, 235 

pages. $2.75. 

Dr. Gustav Eckstein, the author of Canary Lives 
ind other books, is Associate Professor of Physi- 
ology in the College of Medicine of the University 
of Cincinnati. In this book he has written a delight- 
ful series of essays. From a cat with a sense of 
time, to hungry house mice and the clannishness 
‘mong canaries; from the wonders of sleep and the 
mystery of death, to evolution and a dog’s sense 
of hearing, he illustrates common themes in man’s 
inmany-sided life by incidents in the lives of animals. 
One of the most touching tales is that of a blind 
canary; the most fascinating chapter concerns the 
sense of smell in man and other animals. The 
hortest chapter (two pages) tells of a cottontail 
abbit that adopted a family. Philosophy, humor, 
ind pathos are mixed with keen observations of 
laboratory animals. 


THE BERKSHIRES: THE PURPLE HILLS 
Edited by Roderick Peattie, The Vanguard Press, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1948. 64 * 94 inches, 
414 pages, illustrated with photographs, map on 
inside covers. $5.00. 


In another volume of the American Mountain 
Series, eight writers, who have spent most of their 
lives in the region, combine to give an intimate 
and charming picture of the Berkshire Hills in 
western Massachusetts. There is a chapter on the 
native trees, shrubs and wild flowers, and one on 
the Four Seasons of Berkshire Bird Lore that will 
have a special appeal to those interested in birds 
and plant life. 

The chapter on birds is written by George J. 
Wallace who has been studying them for 20 years. 
He is Assistant Professor of Zoology at Michigan 
State College. There are chapters on Berkshire 
fishing, gardening, winter sports, Indian legends 
and the Berkshire Festival. This is a book for any- 
one interested in the regional history, people and 
wildlife of America. 


THE GREAT FOREST 
By Richard G. Lillard, Alfred A. Knopf, New 


York, N. Y., 1947. 6% x 9Y% inches, 399 pages, 
illustrated with photographs. $5.00. 


A fine account of the history of our American 
forests. The story of the early settler’s war against 
the Great Forest is summed up in the author's 
statements that backwoodsmen cut most of our 
stands of virgin timber in less than three centuries 
and that settlers considered trees more of an ob- 
stacle to progress than Indians. The first part of 
the book is exciting history including Indian fights, 
the pioneers’ struggles against carnivorous animals, 
“raisin’” log cabins, sugar-making, and accounts 
of some of our most terrible forest fires. 

Part II tells of the rise of the great lumber 
barons, how our forests played a major part in 
the settlement of our grassy mid-continent, and of 
the great days of logging in the North Woods. 

Part III concludes with the story of forest con- 
servation and ends with a hopeful note for the 
future of American forests. There are appendixes, 
an index and a large bibliography. 


DROUGHT, ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS 

By Ivan Ray Tannehill, Princeton University 

Press, Princeton, N. J., 1947. 5Ye x 8 inches, 264 

pages, illustrated with photographs, weather 

maps and graphs. $3.00. 

The author has made weather his business and 
his hobby for thirty-three years. Weather is not 
only important to wildlife, but we realize how 
much our own destinies depend upon it when Mr. 
Tannehill tells us that: “Any widespread deficiency 
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of rainfall in the United States, even for only a 
year or two, strikes at the very foundation of our 
national security as does nothing else except war 
or revolution.” The unparalleled drought of 1934 
did direct agricultural damage in the amount of 
five billion dollars in this country. 

There are chapters on “What Makes It Rain?” 
“Why Doesn't It Rain?” “Can We Control Cli- 
mater” and “Is Our Climate Changing?” The au- 
thor believes that much could be gained by being 
able to predict droughts and that this will be pos- 
sible when we have accumulated sufficient observa- 
tions on the sun, the upper air, and the oceans. 
There is an appendix, an extensive bibliography, 
and an index. 


TECHNIQUES OF OBSERVING THE 
WEATHER 
By B. C. Haynes, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., Chapman and Hall, Ltd., London, 
1947. 534 x 8Y%4 inches, 272 pages, illustrated 
with photographs, drawings and graphs. $4.00. 


The author, chief of U. S. Weather Bureau Ob- 
servations Section, worked ih air meterology during 
the war and had eight years of teaching experience 
between his graduation from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology and affiliation with the Weather 
Bureau. He has written this book for high school 
and college courses i elementary meterology and 
weather observing. It will also be interesting to 
anyone who makes a hobby of weather observing. 
There is a bibliography, appendix, index, and pro- 
fuse illustrations. 


ANIMALS ALIVE 
By Austin H. Clark, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
New York, 1948. 614 x 914 inches, 472 pages, il- 
lustrated. $4.00. 


In this remarkable book, Dr. Clark tells a variety 
of almost incredible tales of both well-known and 
lesser-known animals in all kinds of environments 
throughout the world. Some of the most interest- 
ing chapters are about animal enemies of man, and 
of obnoxious, carnivorous, and parasitic insects. We 
learn that animals range higher and lower than 
plant life, from above the highest mountain peaks 
to four miles below the ocean; that there are earth- 
worms eleven feet long; that insects may number 
thirty-four millions to an acre; and that mankind 
has eaten almost every living creature on earth. 
For the layman, this book should prove a useful 
reference for an astonishing array of facts about 
animal life. In the text, the scientific names of ani- 
mals are omitted, but are included in the index for 
the reader who wishes to learn more about them 
from standard zoological references. Even so, the 
value of this book would have been enhanced by a 
bibliography. 
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BIRDS 


THE RUFFED GROUSE: LIFE HISTORY, 

PROPAGATION, AND MANAGEMENT. 
By Gardiner Bump, Robert W. Darrow, Frank 
C. Edminster, and Walter F. Crissey, New York 
State Conservation Department, Albany, N. Y., 
1947. 8 x 101% inches, 915 pages, illustrated with 
photographs, color plates and black and white 
drawings. $10.00. 


In this big profusely illustrated volume, the 
authors, all of whom participated in the investi- 
gation, have produced one of the most exhaustive 
reports on the ruffed grouse ever written. It dis- 
cusses 16 years of research into the causes of 
periodic population declines of ruffed grouse in 
New York State and what can be done to over- 
come them. Anatomy, plumages, physiology, 
growth, food and shelter requirements, feeding 
habits, effects of weather, predators, diseases and 
parasites, influences of man, artificial propagation 
and restocking of the land are all presented in 
detail. The investigators conclude that fluctuations 
in ruffed grouse populations come, not from any 
one cause, but from many. They found the prac- 
tical way of assuring a future supply of ruffed 
grouse is to manage land according to grouse 
needs. Fortunately, many of the land-management 
practices recommended in this book will be valu- 
able also to small songbirds and other kinds of 
wildlife. This volume is for anyone who is inter- 
ested in the welfare of ruffed grouse and what 
game management research has revealed about it. 


A PRELIMINARY LIST OF THE BIRDS OF 
MARYLAND AND THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 
Compiled and Annotated by Irving E. Hampe 
and Haven Kolb. The Natural History Society of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md., 1947. 80 pages, 1 plate, 
1 map, text illustrated, paper covers. $1.00 


The authors have listed 338 accepted forms and 
27 hypothetical ones for Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. Most records have been included 
only if substantiated by specimens, but some sight 
records have been accepted if the birds were seen 
by competent observers on more than one occasion. 
The state has been divided into five major divi 
sions: the eastern shore; southern Maryland; the 
Baltimore-Washington area; and western Maryland. 
The distribution and seasonal status of species and 
subspecies of birds are given for each of these areas 

An excellent feature of this well-prepared book- 
let is the admission of the authors of what the 
do not know about the distribution of Maryland 
birds. There is a list of references, an index and 
a map. 


HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 


By Frank Chapman Pellett, De La Mare Garden 
Books, New York, N. Y., 1947. 5 * 7 inches, 
156 pages, illustrated with photographs. $2.50. 


Originally published in 1928 under the title of 
“Birds of the Wild.” The author discusses planting 
food and cover for birds, supplying water, building 
bird-feeding stations, nesting boxes, and storm- 
shelters. There is a chapter on bird pets the 
author has raised. Much of the book is given 
to the author’s personal experiences with birds 
and their economic value as destroyers of noxious 
weed seeds, insects and rodents. Some of the 
author’s statements regarding vanishing birds are 
in need of modification. The book is flavored with 
an attitude of tolerance for all wild creatures, 
including those that prey on songbirds attracted 
to bird feeders. Indexed. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN 
NUTHATCHES, WRENS, THRASHERS AND 
rHEIR ALLIES 
By A. C. Bent, U. S. National Museum Bulletin 
195, 1948. 6 x 9% inches, 475 pages, paper covers, 
illustrated with photographs. For sale, Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. $1.75. 


Dr. Bent’s excellent series of life histories of 
North American birds needs no introduction to 
bird students. This is the sixteenth volume of his 
monumental work which follows the same general 
plan as previous bulletins of this series. Life 
histories are given as fully as possible for the 
best-known subspecies of each species. Habits, nest- 
ing, eggs, young, plumages, food, behavior, field 
marks, enemies, and ranges are discussed in that 
order. Every bird student will want a copy of this 
volume for his reference library. 


Send 10 cents each for these 
phlete: ““K Living Ei pam- 
hlets: sy Link in 
istory,” * by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of —, Redwood 


bee. by Willis L. may 
id pa 5, Lo ed Redwood,” 


Cor $ $10 for contributing membership). 
SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


AUSTRALIAN BIRD LIFE 


By Charles Barrett, Geoffrey Cumberledge, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, N. Y., 1947. 
5 X 7% inches, 239 pages, illustrated with photo- 
graphs and color plates. $3.25. 


Nearly 700 species of birds have been recorded 
in Australia. In this volume, the author discusses 
birds in groups. A few of the chapter titles are: 
The Big Land Birds; Birds of the Parrot Tribe; 
Birds of the Sea; Australia’s Wonder Birds; Jungle 
Dwellers, and Song Birds. 

Some fascinating historical facts about birds are 
given. On Cook’s famous voyage of 1770, Sir 
Joseph Banks returned to England with the first 
live Australian parrot ever seen in Europe; and 
convicts were members of an expedition that col- 
lected the first known specimen of the superb 
lyre-bird. Ranges, nesting habits and general life 
histories of birds are discussed in an easy, informal 
way. Many references to the literature are scattered 
throughout the text. 


MASTERPIECES OF BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Edited by Eric Hosking and Harold Lowes, Col- 
lins, St. James’s Place, London, 1947. 44%, X 
104 inches, 144 pages, illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 12s 6d net. 


In an introduction the editors show what may be 
the original bird photograph, a song thrush’s nest 
and eggs, photographed in England in April 1892. 
Ralph Chislett, a fine bird photographer, has 
written an interesting chapter on the history of 
British bird photography. The editors have selected 
pictures from the best work of British bird photo- 
graphers, past and present, and they have limited 
even the best of them to no more than two 
pictures. 

A brief biographical sketch of each bird photo- 
grapher is followed by one or two examples of the 
individual's skill. There is a table of contents list- 
ing each photographer’s name with the common 
and scientific names of each bird pictured. 


BIRDS OF THE WEST 
By Ernest Sheldon Booth, published by Ernest 
Sheldon Booth, College Place, Washington, 1948. 
5144 x 7% inches, 397 pages, illustrated with 
drawings by Harry Baerg, and Carl Peterson, 
$5.00. 


The author, who has taught bird study for 
more than 10 years, says that he has written this 
book for the beginner, especially for students 
whose teachers have little time to help them learn 
to identify birds. It is, Dr. Booth says, the only 
key to western birds in which the name of every 
bird of the West is included. The main section 
of the volume contains a key to all birds of the 
western states from the western edge of the Great 
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Plains to the Pacific Ocean, and from Canada to 
Mexico. 

The book is for identification, therefore, the 
author does not give complete information about 
each bird. An appendix includes chapters on 
nests and eggs, bird photography, and other in- 
formation. There is a general index, an index 
to scientific names, and a bibliography. For per- 
manent records of observations, the author has also 
published a Field Record for Southwestern Birds, 
Field Record of Northwestern Birds and a Field 
Record of Rocky Mountain Birds. 

Paper covered, one-year records, $.50; cloth, 
two-year records, $1.50; cloth, five-year records, 


$3.00. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


THREE LITTLE CHIPMUNKS 
Written and illustrated by Marjorie Torrey, 
Grosset and Dunlap, New York, N. Y., 1947. 
9 x 1114 inches, about 35 pages, 16 full color 
illustrations and many black and white drawings. 
$1.00. 


Tiny tots will delight in this beautifully illus- 
trated story of three little chipmunks—Chuffy, 
Chirpy and Cheeky. The moral of the story shows 
that kindness reaps its own reward. In the world 
of these three chipmunks, the child-reader will 
meet a horned owl, a bullfrog, and a wren in 
a setting of wild flowers, butterflies and other 
creatures. 


THE LIFE STORY OF THE BEAVER 
By G. M. Vevers, Transatlantic Arts, Ltd., Lon- 
don & New York, 1947. 434 x 61% inches, 31 
pages, illustrated by Erna Pinner. $1.00. 


This small book, written for children, tells about 
the North American beaver, particularly in Cana- 
da. The author, Superintendent of the Zoological 
Gardens, London, discusses the beaver’s anatomy, 
how it builds lodges, dams, and canals; how it 
transports food; its enemies and home life. This 
is the second book of a proposed series intended to 
give children the life histories of interesting ani- 
mals without humanizing the animals presented. 


NATURE QUESTS AND QUIZZES 
By Raymond T. Fuller, The John Day Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1948. 54%4 x 7% inches, 64 
pages. $1.50. 
The author of this book says, “It is for young 
people—as well as for those who intend to stay 
young,” In two parts, the first is a series of one- 
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hundred “quests.” Each is a definite nature assign- 
ment for which points are scored when it is com- 
pleted successfully. Some of them are, “Hearing 
the Song of the Fox Sparrow in Spring Migration, ’ 
“Locating the Nest of a Chimney Swift, Not in a 
Chimney,” and, “Watching a Grouse Drumming.” 
One hundred nature questions make up the second 
section of the book and though most of these are 
not too difficult, some may be a real test for adults 
who consider themselves well-informed in many 
fields of natural history. 


STARLINGS 
By Wilfred §. Bronson, Harcourt Brace and 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1948. 6%, x 8, 
inches, 75 pages, profusely illustrated with 
sketches by the author. $2.00. 


In this book for children, Mr. Bronson has 
written a delightfully illustrated life history of the 
starling that has the illustrative quality of his 
other natural science picture books. 

The starling is pictured from nesting time until 
the young ones are completely independent, and 
the story is told of the starling’s introduction into 
this country and its quick adaptation to our 
climate. The author acknowledges the faults of 
starlings, but points out their virtues, which are 
often overlooked. 
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WHAT 
FIELD GLASSES 
FOR BIRDS? 


By George Dock, Jr. 


KX ITETITLETITLLLL.S 


5 HAT question baffles even the experts, judging 

by the wide range of their preference. Yet the 
right glass can add more to the enjoyment of bird- 
study than any other item of equipment, and a 
glass of some kind is indispensable to serious field 
work. 

John Kieran uses an 8X,g0 binocular, and Roger 
Tory Peterson a 12X,50. Guy Emerson has a 7X.35 
as his main standby. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., combs 
the Everglades and Bull’s Island with a 9X,95. Allan 
Cruickshank also uses the 9X,35. Richard Pough 
has an arsenal of field glasses, of 6 to 16 power. 
Each of these men reached his choice after years 
of experience and comparison. Each picked the 
glasses that suited himself. 

On an Audubon Wildlife Tour of twenty-four 
people in Florida, a survey of their field glasses 
disclosed 18 different makes, and 12 sizes, running 
from only 2%4 magnifications up to an 18-power 
giant that brings an object half a mile off into an 
apparent range of less than 50 yards! 

With selection spread so widely among individuals 


1], Gannets as seen by the naked eye 
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engaged in bird study, there can be no hard-set 
verdict on what size or type of glass is best. A glass 
must either sacrifice several good features in order 
to yield some single specific quality (such as mag- 
nification) in greatest degree, or else it must com- 
bine several desirable points as well as_ possible, 
without giving supremacy to any one factor. 

Actually, what most birders want is a glass that 
quickly brings the average subject into clear, bril- 
liant focus and enlargement for identification or 
study, and enables the observer to follow bird 
movement even in dim light. A list of the points 
that most of us seek in a binocular for bird use 
would certainly include all of these, and perhaps 
a few others. 


Convenient size 

Resistant to moisture and dust 
Light weight 

Rugged construction 

Rapid focusing adjustment 


Sharp definition 

Good magnification 
Adequate field of view 
Good light-gathering ability 
Steady image, easy to hold 


No single glass meets each of these requirements 
to its maximum extent. Polls by various optical 
manufacturers show, however, that for bird study, 


2. Looking through 6X binoculars 
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the 7X,35 glass is the first choice of the largest 
number of people consulted. The 9X,35 is the first 
choice of the hunter in the mountains, and the 
6X,30 meets the approval of many sport spectators. 

The 7%X,35 is the first choice, also, for a wider 
range of uses than any other glass, from nature 
study and travel to yachting, forest patrol, air-port 
control and field trials. Versatility is, itself, a useful 
feature in a glass, for a bird student may go to a 
race-track, or a yachtsman to field trials. 

The reason for the heavy vote for the 7X,35 
size is that it combines a number of desirable 
features, without serious deficiency in any important 
direction. It has ample but not extremely high 
magnification. It also gives a wide field —in most 
cases, about 130 yards at a distance of 1000 yards, 
compared with less than 50 yards for the extremely 
high-powered binoculars. Its light-gathering capacity 
—a very important factor —is reasonably high, at 
25, compared with about 14 for both the 8X,30 
and 9X,35; and only g for the 18X,54. Lens-coating 
improves any field glass, both in brightness of image 
and reduction of reflection. The brilliance in a 
binocular having 12 .air-glass coated surfaces may 
be 50 per cent greater than the same field glass 
without the coating. 

Glasses of, or close to, the 7X,35 specification are 
made by a large number of American and European 
optical companies. They are convenient in size, and 
available in light-weight models, with the central- 
focusing arrangement which permits quick adjust- 
ment from near to distant subjects. The individual- 
focusing glass is not so rapidly adjustable to distant 
and nearby subjects, but is almost completely 
moisture and dust proof. 

The tendency of most novice birds students, once 
they become accustomed to the use of glasses at all, 
is to step up their demand for high magnification. 
Then they may discover that extreme power — above 
10 magnifications —is essential only in spotting 
and identifying waterfowl and a few other birds 
that can’t be approached closer than within half 
a mile. The narrow field and extreme “jumpiness” 
of such a powerful glass make it almost impossible 
for anyone but a sharp-shooter to employ it ef- 
fectively in park or woodland observation, or even 
on large birds less than 50 yards away. Its shallow 
depth of focus is another serious handicap, requir- 
ing constant turning of the wheel to keep subjects 
clear as they approach or move away. 

A widely-held misconception is that the wide or 
narrow “field” of a glass is indicated by its formula. 
For example, many people infer that a 7X,35 
glass has a smaller field than a 7X,50, whereas 
hoth may have exactly the same field. The initial 
figure simply shows the magnification, “7” meaning 
that the image is 7 times as close as when seen 
vith the naked eve. The second figure such as 35 
or 50, is the width of the objective lens, in milli- 
meters. The squared quotient of the two is the 
‘relative brightness” factor. The field can only be 
determined from the data supplied by the specific 
manufacturer — usually in terms of the width of 
the field in yards at a range of 1,000 yards. 
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4,, Looking through 8X binoculars 


5, Looking through 9X binoculars 


A few disappointing incidents with super-powered 
binoculars lead the average non-professional bird 
student back into the pleasant pasture of glasses 
of 6 to g power, with an objective diameter of go 
to 50mm. There are at least a dozen reliable 
domestic and foreign makes, and hundreds of 
different models available in that category to fit 
the individual preference, purse and purpose. 

Perhaps the best solution of the field glass 
problem — if you are on good terms with an optical 
goods dealer—is for him to allow you to try 
out an apparently satisfactory glass, and exchange 
it for another if a few days of experiment in the field 
prove it unsuited to your own taste. You can hardly 
determine its operating efficiency just by peering 
out through his doorway to read the titles of 
motionless books in a shop across the street, or 
inspect the bricks of a distant skyscraper at high 
noon. 

Your glass is needed to follow birds that can 
move through a 120° angle to your eye in a few 
seconds; that may be anywhere from a few feet to 
a thousand yards away, and which may have to 
be seen in dim woodland light, or against a bright 
cloudy sky, or in fast flight toward or away from 
you. The opinions and experience of hundreds of 
other bird students, ‘digested here, may save you 
time and money in finding the right glass for your 
own use, and in eliminating the costly, but imprac- 
tical types. But when it comes down to choosing 
the actual make, power and model, your judgment 
is the only reliable guide for an investment that 
will pay off through years of satisfactory perform- 
ance. 


BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS $39, 


U. S. Army 6x30 reconditioned 

With new COATED OPTICS........ $49 
Naval Gun Factory Signal Corps 

model with COATED OPTICS....... $39 


Unused War II, featherweight 6x30 

Wollensack with coated optics........ 
Guaranteed. Prices include carrying case. Add 20% to all 
prices for tax. We have a complete line of all new and 
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Even better than the prewar Mirakel Daylux 
MIRAKEL REPAIR CO. 


‘" *Mount Vernon 4, New York 
y (See Classified Advertisement) 
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BAFFLING 


By Grace V. Sharritt 


ya HE October sun was mellow. The sky as blue as 

a jay-bird’s wing. A perfect day for birding. 
And here I was 3000 miles from familiar territory. 
with only a District Ranger (not a birder) and 
Roger Peterson’s “A Field Guide to Western Birds” 
to help me identify all the western sparrows, not 
to mention 18 different woodpeckers or 14 humming- 
birds. Here I was in sunny California. A place where 
I had longed to go birding all of my life. 

My brain reeled at the immensity of California 
birdlife and its bewildering species and sub-species. 
Just take a common little fellow like a phoebe, for 
instance. Back home, in Michigan, we had one 
phoebe. Almost anyone could identify one phoebe. 
or he’d better take up checkers or croquet for 
a hobby. 

But in the West there are three phoebes! (This. 
though, was simple, compared to the imposing ar- 
ray of sparrows.) I had discovered the black phoebe 
one bright morning on a road fence in the warm 
San Joaquin Valley. You would have been both 
blind and dumb if you couldn’t identify a black 
phoebe with its jet black head, its unmistakable 
flycatcher habits and its brief, bread-and-butter 
call, “Fibee.” 

The Say’s phoebe was a joy to find too. One noon, 
this bright fellow flew into my yard and flitted 
above my head on the telephone wire. That russet. 
gay brezst coloring combined with his erratic flight 
had verified my suspicions as to the bird’s classi- 
fication before I went to “Peterson” to make certain. 
I was as happy as an eastern meadowlark on a May 
morning over those two new birds for my Life List. 

But that was before this morning, or that wretched 
day last week. The day that the white-throated 
sparrows (or what I called white-throats back East) 
and warblers began to come down from the moun- 
tains like sailors on shore leave, to frisk madden- 
ingly around the orange groves of this vallev. 
You'd see a pinkish bill. a white head stripe, and 
then nothing at all. You’d hear a faint song, remi- 
niscent of “peabody. peabody, peabody.” but in a 
new syncopated version. 

Of course, it was a challenge! Any old birder 
would have been keen for this enioma to sink his 
teeth into. But after a giddy whirl to distinguish 
white-crowns from Gambel’s. or Nuttall’s from inst 
any kind of a brown sparrowish bird. I got daftv. 
It got so I couldn’t tell yellow from pink or white 
from cream. And my ears betrayed me too, with 
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haunting lispings and nostalgic bits of melodies. 

It got so 1 couldn’t even determine a California 
woodpecker from a magpie or an Audubon’s warbler 
from a myrtle. (It seems unbelievable now in the 
light of three years experience with birds of the 
West.) But that was my novitiate. That was my 
introduction to such a host of birds as never had 
been my luck to see outside the pages of an Audubon 
book. It was like giving a Chinese alphabet to a 
youngster who had just begun to master his ABC's. 

Why had I made this virgin trip west of the 
Rockies during fall migration? Fall migration in 
my familiar territory of Michigan wasn’t exactly 
a game of tiddely winks. There were those inde- 
terminate mammas and papas that couldn’t make 
up their minds whether to moult in August or 
September. There were those juveniles with be- 
wildering pin-stripes and polka-dots. But here 
in the West, where flickers are red-shafted instead of 
yellow, and towhees come at a dime a dozen, it 
was absolutely brain-addling. 

My District Ranger guide had a disconcerting way 
of putting me on the spot. This morning he had 
pointed to a hawk perched on a granite boulder 
and said: “What bird is that?” 

I wasn’t sure (as usual) whether it was a Swain- 
son’s or a rough-legged, so I answered honestly, 
“I don’t know.” 

He threw back his head and laughed uproariously, 
‘Why any greenhorn knows that’s a hawk.” I 
wished then I had answered, “You mean a Buteo 
borealis, don’t you?” 

Now we were on our way to the horses that were 
waiting at the crossroads to take us to Tobias Peak, 
altitude 8300 feet above sea level, in the lower end 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in Sequoia National 
Forest. 

It meant a steady climb. Before we mounted our 
horses, the Ranger said, “Give me your pack.” My 
pack consisted of a yellow, stubbed pencil, a lined- 
paper note book, and the inevitable Peterson. 

“What do you want that bird book for?” he asked, 
' little irritably. I rather wondered myself. But 
in self defense, I answered, “For new species.” 

“Hmmm,” he grunted unenthusiastically, “Well, 
vou won't need it.” Without further ceremony he 
tossed old Roger Tory Peterson into the car. And 
then, instead of my dashing away madly on my 
harger, if he didn’t mount his magnificent steed 
nd lead me and mine with a rope! 

But at that it was wonderful, because we went 
o slowly. If there had been a bird around I could 
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have gotten its life history. The mountain air was 
exhilarating. I longed for a bird. Any kind of a bird. 

rhen I saw a sudden movement in a silvery- 
tipped fir. The bird’s coloring was as dark as the 
evergreen and the autumn afternoon’s shadows. He 
was LARGE. 

“Thank goodness, for that!” I whispered. He 
could be a jay. Sure that was it, a jay. But what 
kind? Peterson had enumerated quite a num- 
ber—from the Canadian jay to the pifion jay. And 
there were California jays, and Rocky Mountain 
jays and blue-fronted jays. And then, of course, 
there were just plain jays. 

“And Steller’s jays,” the impish ghosts of Audubon 
and Wilson whispered into my befuddled ear. How 
I wanted to see a Steller’s jay! That would be 
SOMETHING to write home to dazzle my envious 
friends who only had plain blue jays to gaze at. 

My binoculars were around my neck. My feet, 
naturally, were in the stirrups. My hands were on 
the reins, but what a waste of hand-power! Wasn't 
Old Bess being led? The Ranger was deep in his 
own dreams as he rode ahead astride his big bay 
stallion with the ignominious rope dangling 
between use. 

I grabbed my glasses and focused. In my excite- 
ment I tried to stand on top of my horse, to see 
better. Old Bess misunderstood. So did the bird. 
They both bolted at the same time. One from the 
tree, the other from the steep rocky trail. 


I yelled, but I needn't have. For the Ranger was 
as quick as a falcon upon a dove. He pulied nie 
back from where I had slipped beneath the mare's 
belly. “What happened?” he asked disgustedty. 

“A bird,” I said sheepishly, tightening one of 
my earrings, and pulling up a sock. 

“A bird!” he exclaimed. “Why Bess isn’t scared 
of a bird!” 

“I know,” I murmured, trying to regain my dig- 
nity. (Where had it fled?) “But this bird was dif- 
ferent. I think it was a Steller’s jay .. . “but I never 
completed the sentence. For the old doubts, the 
old uncertainties rushed through my mind. Was it 
really a jay? And if so, what kind of a jay? 

Anyway, the Ranger definitely wasn’t interested. 

He led me down the slope. He lifted me off the 
horse without comment. We drove the distance to 
the little town in silence. He went his way down 
the street. I went mine to the drugstore. “Make 
mine double chocolate,” I said weakly. 

I sipped absentmindedly. I had no one with 
whom to discuss my puzzling problem. Was it or 
was it not a Steller’s jay? In a country where 
hummingbirds come in rainbow colors and sub- 
species run neck in neck with old familiars, I'll 
never know. 

All I know is that birders, wherever they roam, 
are Ponce de Leons searching for fountains of 
youthful bird-lore. But it takes a California jay 
to put you back in rompers again! 
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LETTERS 


Y ou have hit the bull’s eye with your July- 
August issue. 

“Summer on the Souris Marsh” is what I have 
been waiting a long time to hear. It is an antidote 
to the sickening interminable tale of vanishing 
species and man’s steady work of extermination. 

As a lover of Hudson’s “Far Away and Long 
Ago,” I was entranced by Mr. Halle’s excellently 
written “Hudson's Pampas Today.” It told just 
what I wanted to know. I had often wondered 
whether or not rheas and screamers and storks 
still existed on those plains. It is a miracle that 
they are still there. Certainly they would never 
have survived till now on our own plains. Perhaps 
Mr. Halle can tell us sometime what circumstances 
have premitted them to fare better with the 
Latin-American civilization than similar birds have 
with us. 

Mr. Oliver’s story about the crane was one of 
the most deeply moving things I have ever read. 
It was human and tragic. His appended letter was 
good, and Mr. Allen’s editorial comment was 
excellent. 

I wonder if Mr. Allen could give us an article 
about the plausibility of mating captive whooping 
cranes. I am sure your readers would be eager to 
know if these captive birds could be mated, and 
if not, why not. 

“The Mysterious Mouse,” by Adolph Murie, 
was extremely entertaining and was notable for 
its clearness and simplicity. Mr. Murie is a gifted 
writer. Of course, the same can be said of Mr. 
Teale. 

I also enjoyed “Stalking the Bittern” and the 
de Kiriline article about the whip-poor-will, which 
told me much I didn’t know, and I congratulate 
you on carrying the true story of the eagle that 
attacked a boy. 

My only regret after reading this issue of your 
magazine is that it won’t be read by everybody. 

Jor JONEs 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


‘ 
Congratulations for publishing S. W. Oliver's 
article “A Whooping Crane Named Bill” in the 
July-August issue. This type of human _ interest 
story will do more to promote action by the 
iverage public in wildlife conservation than ail 
the facts and figures in the Library of Congress. 
fo the average person, a conservation article 
written with facts and figures may be impressive, 
ut many times will lack the force that will cause 
he ideas thus brought out to be actually absorbed. 
Mr. Average Man will appreciate that something 


Announcing 


the 1948 Audubon 
Christmas Card 


A beautiful reproduction of Wood 
Ducks (Plate #206) from “Birds of 
America" by J. J. Audubon. This 
card of one of our most colorful 
wild ducks would make a charming 
framed picture. The card measures 
5I/4," x 7'/44"—25¢ each; 10 for 
$2.00; 25 for $4.50 (envelopes 
included). 


Please add 10¢ for postage. 
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1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Chris Emas 


CARDS 


First Come First Served for 
last year's exquisite Christ- 
mas Card: Cardinal and 
Holly by Roger Tory Peter- 
son. The card is 5!/." x 734" 
25¢ each; 10 for $2.00; 25 
for $4.50. (envelopes in- 
cluded). 


Please add 10¢ for postage. 


NATIONAL 


, rem 


SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


should be done, but too “mathematical” a story 
will often leave him cold, and consequently he 
will forget it the next day. 

To be‘sure, “mathematical” stories promoting 
particular conservation problems are very necessary, 
and most certainly do produce results. Nevertheless, 
we believe stories such as the one of Bill can yield 
many more results, for the great majority do not 
think in the same terms as do the zoologists who 
write the fact-and-figure type of article. It is a 
big problem to make people really feel how sense- 
less the wanton destruction of our wildlife is. 

If this story of Bill were read by enough people, 
the whooping crane would surely have a much 
better chance to travel along the road to survival, 
and the interest in other animals would gain 
thereby. Here’s hoping more people will come 
forward with real conservation stories like this. 

SCARSDALE AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


In reading the Audubon Magazine of July- 
August 1948, I am struck with the thought that 
here, at last, is a magazine that is attempting to 
come to the people. 

Biologists have too long kept themselves aloof 
in the cold clear air of pure science. We are 
taught everything about nature except what to do 
with it. We have, now, enough facts about con- 
servation to bring to the world an earthly paradise 
but with the repellent language of science, we have 
tried in vain to win the common man. 

The science of biology cannot reach its goal 
separated from the peopie—but it is separated from 
the people except in magazines like yours. If the 
conservationists should learn every conceivable 
fact about nature, and cannot share this knowledge 
with the “average man”—what shall it profit him, 
and civilization will lose its own soul. 

We need more popularization, more socialization 
of natural sciences and more human interest articles 
like “A Whooping Crane Named Bill.” As I read 
the editorial comments on this article by R. ?’. 
Allen, it occurred to me that perhaps “The Boy 
From thé East With A Gun” was without know!- 
edge, without understanding, and without purpose. 
Not so much because he was a poor learner, but 
because we as biologists are quite often poor 
teachers. 

I think the average man is eager for facts and 
that his abysmal ignorance and _ indifference is 
partly or perhaps mainly due to the failure of the 
scientists to come to the common man and ta‘k 
to him in terms of human interest and under- 
standing. 

If the scientist and the naturalist cannot live 
with the average man “it certainly cannot lie 
without him.” To me conservation loses its mea’- 
ing except in terms of humanity and I think the 
problem will be solved when we have a friendly, 
altogether human conservationist in every nursety, 


in every school, in every State House, in every 


Cabinet, and on the Public Rostrum. 


This much I think we owe to ourselves and to 


our biological brothers, still unborn. 


Let me again express my deepest appreciation 
for your magazine and for the human way in 
which it is gaining the interest and cooperation 


of the man in the street. 
H. H. Wuirtney, M.D. 
Tampa, Florida 


AUDUBON 
LATALOG 


of audio-visual materials in a useful 
folder to fit your letter-size file. 
Describes and lists the price of silent 
and sound films, slides, and photo- 
graphs. 


Available for nature study activities. 


WRITE 10: 


Photo and Film Department 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA NATIVE PLANTS 
By THEODORE PAYNE 
An 8-page bulletin describing California 
native plants desirable for gardens and bird 
sanctuaries. 5¢ 
LOS ANGELES AUDUBON SOCIETY 


512 NORTH ALTA DRIVE 
Beverly Hills, California 


DODOSOOGOSOOOSOSOOGOOOOGOOOGOOSOOSOOOOOOOOD 


The dates for the forthcoming 
Christmas Bird Count = are: 


Dec. 25, 1948—Jan. 2, 1949 


“CANADA GEESE” BOOKPLATE 
Designed by Frances Lee Jaques, beautifully 
reproduced on good quality laid paper. Per- 
fect as a life time gift! 

Size 334 x 5 inches 
50 for $4 100 for $7 500 for $25 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28 


WE STILL NEED ’EM 
Copies of: 
AUDUBON FIELD NOTES 
January 1947 July 1947 


1000 Sth Avenue, New York 28 


| Harper HALL 


in the Poconos of Florida 
Sebring, Florida 
150 ROOMS, FIREPROOF 
4 Address until October 15 
gBuck Hill Falls, Penn. 
Charles N. Thompson, Pres. 


a in comfort and study 
the birds at leisure 


at Harder Hall—four miles from High- 
lands Hammock—“one of the three out- 
standing State Parks in the country.” 
Easy driving distance from many sanc- 
tuaries—Lake Okeechobee, Everglades 
Park and Whitewater Bay. 
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Audubon Sereen Tour Lecturers 


Carl W. Buchheister - Walter J. Breckenridge - Father Link 
George H. Orians - Roger Tory Peterson | 


'S| «WE landed at 
nk Plymouth Rock 


FIRST!” 


Talk about your early Pilgrim ancestry—the first 
authentic Down Easters were the gull tribe, Larinae. 
It’s true the guillemots and the auks and the ospreys 
were there, and the terns and the cormorants. There 
were lobsters and fish, too, and seals, and deer and 
porcupines in the woods. All the original New Eng- 
landers you'll see and hear about in that color film 
“Wildlife Down East.” 


rhat’s a picture you'd better not miss if you’re really 
interested in America. You'll enjoy the narration by 


the vice-president of the National Audubon Society 


CARL W. 
BUCHHEISTER 


A graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University, Carl W. Buchheister 
early turned to natural history 
and made it a feature of his 
work in schools and camps. As 
Director of the Audubon Nature 
Camp in Maine, he has gained 
field experience which makes 
him the ideal commentator for a 
“Wildlife Down East.” . 


Facts are added to the American Legend 
in “Paul Bunyan Country” 


DR. WALTER J. BRECKENRIDGE 
Tracks Tall Stories 


What about the community customs of these 
tern chicks, when they grow up? Do you know 
that the warbling vireo repeats its cheery call 
four thousand times a day? Are swans common 
visitors to the northern lakes whose beauty 
is filmed in “Paul Bunyan Country?” Let 
Breckenridge tell you the story—and the fact. 


with a Camera 


As director of the Minnesota Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Dr. Breck- 
enridge is a top-ranking administra- 
tor in the nature field. He is equally 
distinguished as scientist and artist. 
But he'll put on snowshoes at any 
time to track down a tall story of 
wildlife in Minnesota. 


i del 


TY 


See ALASKA with 


FATHER LINK 
EXPLORE the last frontier 


with a fascinating guide 


Have you always been sorry 
that you lived too late to go 
with the voyageurs through 
the unknown Northwest? ‘To 
travel over the mountains 
with the missionary priests 
and the nature-wise scouts 
who first set foot on an un- 
known America? You can 
still see a new country with 
a man who is today’s suc- 
cessor to Marquette, Loyola 
and the rest. “Father Link” 
—George M. Link of the 
Trail Rangers, of the Scouts, 
of Notre Dame and Western 
Reserve—will take you to the 
high Alaskan peaks, to the 
land where wolves, bear and 
deer still roam the wilds. Go 


through forests, over streams, 


up past the snow line, the 
timberline, to the top of the 
continent, with Link as lec- 
turer—and the wildlife of a 
little-known region brought 
back in the Audubon color 
film, 


“Alluring Alaska.” 


Photograph by Adolf Murie 


en RT sal 


GEORGE H. 
ORIANS 


uses his eyes to study 
the wonderful world 
of nature 


He was born in Ohio and still lives 
there, but George H. Orians has seen 
all but two of the states and rarely- 
traveled areas of Canada. He has hiked 
through the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, the Smokies of North Carolina, 
and the English and Scottish high- 
lands which they resemble. 

First-hand field experience so acquired 
is the basis of Dr. Orians’ work as 
professor and director of summer sés- 
sions at the University of Toledo. He 
was formerly on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the University 
of Idaho; he served also as ranger nat- 
uralist in Yosemite National Park, and 
as instructor for the Army Air Corps. 
Photography is his chosen medium 
for recording the lake region which is 
vividly pictured in his color film, 
“By Erie’s Changing Shores.” Don’t 
miss a chance to travel with Dr. 
Orians through this country which he 
has known and loved from boyhood. 


Ihe crested flycatcher has caught 
a butterfly, and the photographer 
has caught him in this quick shot. 


Why 

is the pert 
Bewick’s 
wren 
perching 
here? Does 
“NA” stand 
for 
National 
Audubon 


Society? 


Artist-photographer whose paint- 
ings or photographic compositions 
adorn the walls of countless Amer- 
ican homes, author whose Eastern 
and Western field guides have in- 
formed thousands of bird watch- 
ers, Roger Tory Peterson wins suc- 
cess in still another field as lec- 
turer with the Audubon color film 
“The Riddle of Migration.” The 
drama of seabirds’ flight, the mys- 
tery of the swallows’ return, the 
secret places where the geese go-- 
let Peterson tell you as birds leap 
to life on the screen. 


The 
Riddle 
of 
Migration 
and 


ROGER 
TORY 
PETERSON 


Audubon Wildlife Tours 


BY STATION WAGON AND BOAT 
From Oct. 31 — through May l 


These fascinating trips, through some of the most colorful sections 
of the Southeast, are led by two of the Society’s most experienced 
naturalists — Charles M. Brookfield and Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


TOURS LED BY 


EVERGLADES TOURS (Everglades National Park 
region, Fla.) One day tours by station wagon every 
Sunday and Wednesday, October 31 through Decem- 
ber 29. 


TOURS LED- BY 


BULL’S ISLAND TOURS (South Carolina) Two day 
tours by station wagon every Monday and Tuesday: 
Thursday and Friday. December 2 through January 
21. During Christmas Holidays: on Monday and 
Tuesday: Wednesday and Thursday. 


FOR PROSPECTUSES © 
AND RESERVATIONS 


White 


NATIONAL 
AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


1000 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


CHAS. M. 


ALEXANDER 


BROOKFIELD 


CAPE SABLE-FLORIDA BAY TOURS (Florida) Two 
day tours, by station wagon and boat, every Wed- 
nesday and Thursday: Saturday and Sunday. Janu- 
ary 5 through May 1. 


FOR PROSPECTUSES 
AND RESERVATIONS 


White 


NATIONAL 
AUDUBON 
SOCIETY 


13 McALLISTER ARCADE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


SPRUNT. JR. 


OKEECHOBEE-KISSIMMEE TOURS (Florida) Two day 
tours by station wagon around Lake Okeechobee 
and in Kissimmee Prairie region. Every Monday and 
Tuesday: Friday and Saturday. February 4 through 
April 9. 


